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III. — The Allegory as employed by Spenser, Bunyan, and Swift. 
By HERBERT EVELETH GREENE, Ph. D. 

INSTRUCTOR IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN THE 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. 

I. 

In a dissertation on " The Anglo-Saxon Metaphor," Profes- 
sor Gummere has shown conclusively that while the metaphor, 
" the corner-stone of all poetical style," is a figure native to our 
literature, the simile had no existence in Old English poetry, 
until it was brought in through the influence of the Bible and of 
sacred Latin poetry. He also refutes the position taken by 
Professor Heinzel in his essay " Ueber den Stil der altger- 
manischen Poesie," 'that the simile existed in Old English poetry 
previous to the introduction of Christianity, but was given up as 
a concession to a foreign culture ; showing that, on the contrary, 
only a few sporadic cases of the simile occur before the sacred 
writings were made known to our ancestors, and that the devel- 
opment of that figure was distinctly hastened by the influence of 
the church. 

In the course of time the simile would doubtless have had an 
independent growth ; but it is too conscious a figure to be found in 
the early stages of a literature. The brief metaphor and the Ken- 
ning are more natural. Dr. Bode, in his dissertation " Die Ken- 
ningar in der angelsachsischen Dichtung," notes the fact (p. 9) that 
young people, women, and those of strong emotional tempera- 
ment, use Kenningar very freely. In the same way Professor 
Gummere shows (p. 12) that the language of children and of 
primitive races abounds in unconscious metaphor ; not until the 
imaginative power in children begins to give way to the reason- 
ing faculty, not until a literature has begun to be conscious of 
itself, is the simile used freely. The elaborate detail of the 
Homeric simile is never found in Old English poetry ; the poet 
is in such haste to press on that even his metaphors are brief. 
Though the movement is not rapid, owing to frequent repetition, 
yet there seems to be a resistless energy beating back and forth 
between the verses, that gives the effect of rapidity. 

The allegory is even more conscious of itself as a literary form 
than is the simile ; it also is not found in our literature until after 

x QutUenund Fartchungen , xo \ Strassburg, 1875. 
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the introduction of Christianity, and its development coincides 
with the growth of the church. This figure bears on its face 
the marks of eastern origin ; in the form of fable and parable it 
is found in the oldest literatures. In the Old Testament there 
are many cases of genuine allegory, as, for example, the beau- 
tiful allegory in Psalm lxxx and that in Psalm xxiii ; longer alle- 
gories, and more difficult of interpretation, are contained in the 
' Canticles ' and in the prophecy of«Ezekiel. Saint Paul (Gal. iv, 
24 ; i Cor. x, 4), Saint John (Revelation), and the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews (cap. iv ; cap. vii), set the example of alle- 
gorical interpretation of Old Testament history. Under the lead 
of the Alexandrian Jews there was an attempt to interpret alle- 
gorically the entire Old Testament ; stimulated by the examples 
of the apostles and by the writings of Philo Judaeus, the Alex- 
andrian Fathers, Clement and Origen employed the same 
method of interpretation. Origen, who has been called " the 
father of the allegorical method in the church," went so far as 
to say that " the Scriptures are of little use to those who under- 
stand them as they are written ;" his tendency toward allegoriz- 
ing and other liberal views brought about his trial for heresy and 
consequent excommunication. Augustine, chief of the Latin 
fathers, carried to excess this method of interpretation. In the 
middle ages the accepted mode of interpretation was according 
to the four-fold sense in which Dante tells us the ' Divina Com- 
media ' is to be understood : " the literal sense teaches what has 
been done, the allegorical what to believe, the moral what to do, 
the anagogical whither we are tending ; or as the Latin couplet 

has it, 

Litera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 

In the decline of Latin Literature, allegory began to be used 
freely (cf. the allegory of Cupid and Psyche in Apuleius) ; and 
the Christian poets adopted and used extensively this form. As 
a distinct literary form, the allegory was first employed by the 
Spanish scholar, Prudentius (born in 348 A. D. ; collected 
works published in 405 A. D.) in a series of Latin poems of 
which the " Psychomachia " is the most important. 

This tendency toward allegorical poetry and toward allegorical 
interpretation was brought to England by the monks that fol- 
lowed in the train of St. Augustine. In Old English we have 
only Cynewulf's ' Phcenix ' and the ' Physiologus ;' but the 
Bestiary, the occasional allegory in the 'Ancren Riwle,' the 
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'Ayenbite of Inwit,' and the ' Ormulum,' the ' Vision concern- 
ing Piers the Plowman,' and numerous homilies, bear witness 
to the wide-spread influence of the allegory in Middle English. 
A fresh impulse was given to the cultivation of this form by the 
influence of French literature ; the ' Roman de la Rose ' in par- 
ticular was the fore-runner and exemplar of a vast number of 
allegories, both in English and in French. Without entering 
upon the discussion of questions of disputed authorship, we may 
note in passing the undoubted influence of this poem and of the 
" Dream of Scipio " upon Chaucer and his contemporaries. 
That " disease of the middle ages," as allegory has been called, 
spread like an epidemic through all the literatures of Europe. 
Passing over Skelton, Dunbar and Gawain Douglas, we 
come to the tedious allegory of Stephen Hawes, — ' The Passe- 
tyme of Plesure,' telling of the education of the hero Graunde 
Amoure at the Tower of Doctrine ; " howe he was received of 
Logyke ; howe he was received of Rethoryke, and what reth- 
oryke is ;" how in the Tower of Musike he found La bell Pucell, 
of whose incomparable excellences Fame had already told him 
on directing him to the Tower of Doctrine ; how he wooed and 
won her love ; and of the various adventures and trials that he 
underwent before he was finally married to her. This is enough 
to give an idea of the arbitrariness and the frigid artificiality of 
the allegory ; it may also serve as an illustration of numerous 
other poems of varying degrees of tediousness. Ab uno disce 
omnes. The Italian influence of the Renaissance revived the 
taste for allegory that had begun to fall into disuse. If Ariosto 
had not been conscious of any allegorical significance in his 
romantic poem, his commentators were not slow to redeem his 
reputation and to discover a hidden meaning for him. For a 
time this was the prevalent mode of interpreting Homer aud 
Vergil. Tasso did as Martinus Scriblerus advises in his 
Recipe to make an Epic Poem ; after completing his poem, he 
extracted an allegory from it. His 'Aminta' and Guarini's 
' Pastor Fido ' served as a model for the pastoral drama of 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson. 

It was under such influences, both native and foreign, that 
Spenser wrote what are well-nigh the most poetical of all alle- 
gories in English. The next name prominent in this style of 
writing is that of Phineas Fletcher. His 'Piscatory Ec- 
logues ' are a direct imitation of ' The Shepheards Calender ' of 
Spenser. In ' The Purple Island ' it would seem that allegory 
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is carried to its farthest extreme ; the first five cantos read more 
like a treatise on anatomy than like a poem. The writer acts as 
his own interpreter in learned marginal notes. A short extract 
will suffice : 

At that caves mouth 'twice sixteen Porters stand, 

Receivers of the customarie rent ; 

On each side foure (the formost of the band) 

Whose office to divide what in is sent : 

Straight other foure break it in peices small ; 

And at each hand twice five, which grinding all. 

Fit it for convoy and this cities Arsenall. 

From thence a f Groom with wondrous volubilitie 

Delivers all unto near officers, 

Of nature like himself, and like agilitie ; 

On each side foure, that are the governours 

To see the vict'als shipt at fittest tide ; 

Which straight from thence with prosp'rous chanel slide 

And in Koilia's *port with nimble oars glide. 3 
e In either chap are sixteen teeth ; foure cutters, two dog-teeth, or 
breakers, ten grinders. 

f The tongue with great agilitie delivers up the meat (well chewed) 
to the instruments of swallowing : eight muscles serving to this pur- 
pose, which instantly send the meat through the Oesophagus or 
meat-pipe into the stomach. 

Francis Quarles had contemplated writing upon the same 
subject : the following verses by him, usually prefixed to ' The 
Purple Island,' may illustrate the kind of allegory employed in 
the first few cantos of that poem, and are better reading in pro- 
portion as the passage is briefer : 

Man's body's like a house : his greater bones 

Are the main timber ; and the lesser ones, 

Are smaller splints : his ribs are laths, daub'd o'er, 

Plaster'd with flesh and blood : his mouth's the door. 

His throat's the narrow entry ; and his heart 

Is the great chamber, full of curious art : 

His midriff is a large partition wall 

'Twixt the great chamber and the spacious hall : 

His stomach is the kitchen, where the meat 

Is often but half sod, for want of heat : 

His spleen's a vessel nature does allot 

To take the scum that rises from the pot : 

His lungs are like the bellows that respire 

In ev'ry office, quick'ning ev'ry fire : 

His nose the chimney is, whereby are vented 

Such fumes as with the bellows are augmented, etc., etc. 

a The stomach. 3 Canto ii, stanzas 30.31. 
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Fletcher's allegory is the same in kind, though he allegor- 
izes the human body in a different manner. The body is an 
island, of which the veins are rivers, the stomach a harbor, the 
heart the capital city : each nerve and sinew has its counterpart. 
After five cantos in this manner, annotated with copious marginal 
notes, the poem is continued by personifying the intellectual 
qualities, the vices and the virtues that inhabit this " purple 
island," man. As Fletcher describes the conflict between the 
virtues and the vices, the former under the lead of Eclecta 
(Intellect), he rises into a higher vein of poetry than Quarles 
is capable of: Saintsbury says that at times his verse is worthy 
of Spenser, when he is nodding. In the twelfth canto there is 
a sudden bathos where there should be a climax. In answer to 
prayer of Eclecta, who is sorely oppressed, there appears appro- 
priately enough an angel : very inappropriately, however, this 
angel is King James the First, who, by a theological treatise on 
the Apocalypse, assures the victory to Eclecta. Verily, a dens 
ex machina ! After such fulsome adulation, shall we venture 
to criticise Spenser's compliments to Queen Elizabeth ? For- 
tunately we may believe that it is not in the power of man to 
write anything more tedious than the first half of ' The Purple 
Island.' Between allegory as written by Langland and Spen- 
ser and as written by Hawes and Fletcher, the poet gifted 
with true imaginative power and the manufacturer of dark con- 
ceits, there is a vast difference. Both Phineas and Giles 
Fletcher are of importance in that their influence can be 
traced in Milton, whom I consider a master in the use of alle- 
gory. It is probable that from Fletcher's Hamartia in ' The 
Purple Island ' Milton's imagination conceived the allegory of 
Sin and Death in the second book of ' Paradise Lost :' the alle- 
gory is far more powerful than Fletcher's, though it is one of 
the most conscious and least successful of Milton's allegories.'* 

It was in the same century, when, were it not for ' Comus,' 
' Lycidas,' and ' Samson Agonistes,' the allegory might seem 
to merit a natural death, that there was written the most impres- 
sive and the most widely read of all allegories, — ' The Pilgrim's 
Progress.' Nearly at the same time appeared the vigorous 
satires of Dryden ; and in the closing years of the century 
were written, though not published, the still more powerful 
satires of Swift. Since 1726-27, the date of publication of 

4 Both Milton and Fletcher doubtless had in mind James 1, 15: Fletcher quotes 
Romans VI, 13; 'The Purple Island,' Canto XII, Stanza 35. The description of Error in 
he first canto of ' The Faerie Queen ' may also have been present in Milton's mind. 

11 Vol. 4 
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' Gulliver's Travels,' we have the occasional short allegories of 
the ' Spectator ' and the ' Rambler,' and Thomson's ' Castle 
of Indolence,' — of all imitations of Spenser the most perfect 
and beautiful. In our day the allegory has passed out of favor 
as a literary form, and its use is infrequent. 

In the early drama the Moralities were allegories both in con- 
struction and in aim. This form of dramatic allegory was 
continued in the masques of Ben Jonson and Shirley, and 
was carried to perfection in Milton's ' Comus.' 

II. 

" Allegorie,— ein Wort womit nur wenige einen bestimmten 

Begriff verbinden." — Lessing. 

The allegory has usually been defined as a prolonged met- 
aphor or a prolonged personification ; abstracts are made con- 
crete ; one story is told in terms of another. In opposition to 
the view which would consider the allegory merely as a meta- 
phor carried out into greater detail, Brinkmann (' Die Meta- 
phern, pp. 28, 29) would establish the following distinction : the 
allegory is an expression of thought which is figurative through- 
out in all its details ; while the metaphor is partly literal, partly 
figurative. Accordingly, there may be brief allegory and long 
metaphor. Thus, commenting upon examples of metaphor 
given in Carriere's 'Aesthetik,' he considers the expression 
in ' Macbeth,' 

Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
a genuine metaphor, inasmuch as care cannot be knit up into 
a ball or skein ; the figure is broken and is not carried through 
consistently. Quite differently he understands the expression 

Nacht muss es sein wo Friedlands Sterne strahlen.5 
which is consistently figurative throughout, and is a case of alle- 
gory. The distinction made here is essential and marks a gen- 
uine difference ; accordingly Brinkmann would consider alle- 
gory a separate figure, were it not for the ease with which meta- 
phor shades off into allegory, thus making it difficult to mark 
with precision the boundary between them. Thus the verse 
quoted from ' Wallenstein ' might be considered a metaphor, if 
it were not for the connection ; astrology performs so important 
a part in ' Wallenstein,' that it is altogether natural to speak of 
" Friedlands stars." In the quotation from ' Macbeth,' which 
contains several metaphors, we are conscious in each case of the 
trope, the turning from the literal signification of the words used : 

5 ' Wallenstein's Tod/ III, Jo. 
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Methought I heard a voice cry ' Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep ' — the innocent sleep. 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 
Chief nourisher in life's feast. — 6 

Each metaphor surprises the mind by its originality and vigor ; 
there is a consciousness both of the fitness of the thought and 
of the incongruity of the means of expression. We know that 
Macbeth could not murder sleep, that care has no sleave to be 
knit up, that a day has neither life nor death, that labor cannot 
be bathed, that balm cannot be applied to the mind ; but the 
essential similarity of things that to the external vision are 
unlike, give to the mind a heightened pleasure through the new 
association of ideas suggested to it. 

Compare the following allegory by Clough : 

Where lies the land to which the ship would go ? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from ? Away, 

Far, far behind, is -ill that they can say. 

On sunny noons upon the deck's smooth face, 

Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace ; 

Or, o'er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 

On stormy nights when wild north-westers rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave 1 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 
Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 
Where lies the land to which the ship would go ? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from ? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 

This is figurative throughout, if it is figurative at all ; once 
admit that there is a figure involved in the poem, and we must 
admit that there is not a phrase, not a word, that is at the same 
time to be taken literally. Very different is this from the com- 
bination of the literal and the figurative in the metaphor, Life is 
a voyage. This distinction is especially useful in the considera- 
tion of style, but it will also be of use in the consideration of the 
allegory as a literary form, with which we are chiefly concerned. 
For the allegory is nothing more or less than a riddle. Visch- 
er (quoted by Brinkmann, p. 26) describes the allegory as 
" eine durch mehrere Momente durchgefiihrte Metapher, welcher 

6 'Macbeth, 1 II, ii, 35-40. 
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in der Art versteckt ist, dass sie den verglichenen Gegenstand 
verschweigt und r'athselartig errathen lasst." This riddle-like 
character, this suppression of the object compared, marks the 
very essence of the allegory, and will throw light upon its excel- 
lences and its defects. It is of first importance then that that 
which does not meet the ear, the double meaning for the sake 
of which the story is told, shall be clearly and unmistakably 
symbolized in what is written. A riddle unanswered is a failure ; 
in like manner an allegory which remains a dark conceit, or 
which is unravelled with difficulty, is a failure as an allegory, 
whatever its literary merit may be in other directions.? 

Moreover, the surface meaning of an allegory taken by itself 
must be clear and consistent without any regard to the hidden 
meaning. The allegory by Clough is an excellent example in 
point. If attention be paid only to the surface meaning, it is 
complete, beautiful, and satisfying ; the hidden meaning in no 
wise disturbs the surface meaning, but gives to the poem new 
beauty and depth with every reading. This it is that makes the 
poem so perfect an allegory. Nor is there any confusion of the 
figurative and the literal sense. The figurative sense is not forced 
upon us ; if we prefer to take only the literal sense, we find it 
simple and unmixed with any perplexing hint that we do not 
understand the poem. 8 Yet the symbol is expressed with such 
beauty of suggestion that it lingers in the mind with a fascination 
that makes the poem, once read, never to be forgotten. 

In view of what has been said above I cannot admit that a 
prolonged personification is genuine allegory. Brinkmann, 
indeed, says (p. 36) that a personification completely carried 
out is allegory in the narrower sense of the word ; but if it is 
indeed the nature of allegory that it says something other than 
is meant {dXKo dyopevct rj rot.?), then this condition is not met 
by representing in action an abstract quality named for itself. 
Evidently there is no riddle here, for nothing is suppressed ; the 
writer declares very plainly his literal meaning. Justice is 
upright ; Fortitude is brave ; Mercy is gentle. Eighteenth cen- 

7Cf. Quintilian, ' Inst. Orator/ viii. 6, 52: Haec allegoria, quae est obscurior, 
aenigma dicitur ; vitium meo quidem judicio, si quidem dicere dilucide virtus; quo tamen 
et poetae utuntur. 

8 It may be objected tbat the seaman always knows for what land he is bound, and from 
what port he sailed : but the question with which the poem begins is not what, but luktre ; 
and the answer does not give the name of the port, but merely points in the direction of the 
ship's course. It is an added excellence in the allegory, if the mind is caused to dwell for a 
moment upon the first stanza, until it realizes that " more is meant than meets the ear;" 
the reader " early grasps the key and begins to apply it to the solution of the various 
details of the narrative." Cf. p. 155. 
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tury poetry abounds in what Lowell calls "that alphabetic 
personification which enlivens all such words as Hunger, Soli- 
tude, Freedom, by the easy magic of an initial capital." 

Send forth the saving Virtues round the land, 
In bright patrol : white Peace, and social Love ; 
The tender-looking Charity, intent 
On gentle deeds, and shedding tears thro' smiles ; 
Undaunted Truth, and Dignity of mind.9 

This alphabetic personification cannot avail to give life to an 
abstraction ; it must assume to the mind's eye the form of living 
flesh and blood, must suffer and struggle, in order to win our 
interest and sympathy. If a single lifeless personification is 
frigid, what must that personification be when prolonged through 
many pages in the same dull manner ? Yet even when this diffi- 
culty has been surmounted, and the narrative has been made 
lifelike and interesting, this is not allegory, for nothing is sup- 
pressed. Personification is metaphor ; but personification is not 
allegory. Personification endeavors to convey its meaning 
directly in a vivid manner ; while allegory conveys its meaning 
indirectly through a a medium differing from itself. 

Neither is it allegory to represent a hero or heroine as the 
embodiment of some particular virtue or vice ; if this were the 
case, ' Sense and Sensibility,' ' Pride and Prejudice,' and all 
novels of didactic aim, apparent or concealed, must be counted 
as allegories. A thing cannot be represented in an allegory by 
itself. It is not enough to say that the manner of presentation 
is different from the actuality, for this is necessarily the case with 
any abstraction ; the presentation of abstract truth in concrete 
form is not allegory, unless the form be such that it contains a 
hidden meaning different from the surface meaning. 10 It is a 
misnomer to apply the name allegory to that which has only a 
surface meaning. 

Though allegories have been written merely for entertainment, 
yet for practical purposes we may assert that all allegories are 
didactic ; the allegory always aims at teaching some truth. It 
may be religious truth, as in 'The Pilgrim's Progress;' moral 
truth, as in ' The Faerie Queene ;' theological truth, as in ' The 
Hind and the Panther ;' political satire, as in 'Gulliver's Travel's ;' 
religious and theological satire, as in ' The Tale of a Tub ;' lit- 
erary satire, as in ' The Dunciad.' Sometimes it refers to his- 

9 Thomson's ' Seasons * : Summer, verses 1604-1608. 

10 AXXrjyopla aliud verbis aliud sensu ostendit. Qvintilian, 'Inst. 

Orator.' viii, 6.44. 
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torical events, and its pretended moral indignation is merely a 
cloak for bitter personal satire, as in 'Absalom and Achitophel ;' 
but even here there is a pretence of enforcing some moral lesson. 
A poet may venture to say in allegorical wise truths that he 
would not venture to utter openly. Thus in the 1638 edition of 
' Lycidas ' it would not have been safe, if it had been appro- 
priate, to call the reader's attention directly to the fact that Mil- 
ton had turned aside " to foretell the ruin of our corrupted 
clergy, then in their height ;" but the danger had passed away 
when the poem was reprinted in 1645, after the Long Parliament 
had abolished the Court of High Commission. The allegory 
is equally well adapted to be a vehicle for flattery ; we can read 
with equanimity compliments to Belphoebe and Gloriana, which 
when addressed to a living person must sound fulsome to all 
save the flatterer and the flattered. 

As a literary form, the allegory differs from the parable chiefly 
in length, and in the suppression of the moral. The fable or 
apologue represents creatures not human or inanimate things as 
speaking and acting like human beings. Robert Henrysoun, 
Prior and Gay are the chief writers of fables in English, 
though Swift's apologue of the bee and the spider is perhaps 
the best known. The simpler and easier form of allegory has 
been attempted less than that which is a greater tax upon the 
power of invention. The writer of allegories is beset with diffi- 
culties on every side. In addition to those already mentioned 
there is the danger of considering the illustration so closely as 
to forget the thing illustrated. The allegory is not a brief story 
like the fable with the addition of a pithy moral ; but every 
detail of a long narrative is supposed to enforce some point in 
the general truth taught. Now a short moral is all that the 
ordinary reader is willing to listen to. The writer of allegory 
has then the difficult task of constructing a narrative, every 
detail of which shall convey some lesson ; on the other hand the 
narrative must be interesting, and yejt not of such absorbing 
interest as to close the eyes to the very purpose for which it has 
been written. The allegory thus occupies middle ground 
between the narrative poem and the didactic poem ; and it has 
to meet the difficulties inherent to each. A didactic poem that 
is not clever is tedious ; accordingly even an allegory that is well 
constructed, will be tedious exactly in proportion to its length, 
unless the narrative has interest enough to counter-balance the 
omnipresent moral. This is the difficulty with Fletcher's 
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' Purple Island.' The allegory is constructed in the most careful 
manner, with the closest correspondence in every minute detail 
between the literal meaning and the figurative meaning ; but the 
surface meaning is uninteresting, and the hidden meaning is 
even more so. If, however, the narrative absorbs the reader's 
attention to the exclusion of the lesson that it is intended to con- 
vey, the work, whatever other excellences it may possess, is a 
failure as an allegory. The successful allegorist, then, must be 
a skillful writer of narrative who has also a high degree of imag- 
inative power, and tact to know in what proportion to blend the 
didactic element ; his problem is to know how thick a coating 
of sugar to give the pill. 

The pre-requisites of a good narrative are, of course, move- 
ment and method. It is difficult to say which is the more im- 
portant. A narrative must have movement, else it is lifeless ; 
progress of some kind there must be. Equally essential is it 
that the progress be straight ahead ; nothing is more tiresome 
than an unmethodical narrative that circles about without making 
any advance. Short detours there may be for the sake of a new 
point of view; if the highway be not lost ; but Christian is not 
the first or the last who has discovered the danger of strolling 
in By-path Meadow. A strict attention to unity will conduce to 
both movement and method ; and this unity, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, rests in the moral, the purpose for which the tale is 
told. There must be a steadfast and orderly progression 
toward the end first decided upon : no episode, no digression 
can be admitted, that does not have some bearing upon the 
main purpose of the narrative. 

An allegory should also be clear and definite. Reference has 
already been made to the " riddle-like character " of the alle- 
gory ; but a good allegory will suggest its own answer. A rid- 
dle of several hundred pages is more than human patience can 
endure, unless there is some adequate reward in store for it ; 
therefore the answer must not be vaguely hinted at, but should 
be clearly suggested almost at the outset. If the reader does 
not early grasp the key and begin to apply it to the solution of 
the various details of the narrative, then the allegory is a failure 
so far as its chief aim is concerned. Nothing will conduce to 
clearness of detail so much as perfect clearness in the general out- 
line ; to refer again to Clough's allegory, it is the naturalness of 
the metaphor on which the allegory is constructed, — Life is a voy- 
age, — that makes the various details so easily intelligible. But 
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let the thought which is the basis of an allegory be arbitrary or 
obscure, and every added detail, instead of clearing up the con- 
fusion, will serve only to weary and perplex the reader. 

The highest kind of allegory is that which rises, consciously 
or unconsciously, into the region of symbolism. The difference 
between ordinary allegory and symbolism is well expressed by 
Aubrey de Vere : " Symbols have a real, and allegor- 
ies but an arbitrary existence."" Says Ruskin, " Symbolism is 
the setting forth of a great truth by an imperfect and inferior 
sign."" If we add Coleridge's definition of allegory, "the 
employment of one set of agents and images to convey in dis- 
guise a moral meaning, with a likeness to the imagination, but 
with a difference to the understanding, — those agents and 
images being so combined as to form a homogeneous whole," 1 ^ — 
we shall perhaps come as near as may be to defining that which 
is really indefinable. The words that I have italicised are like- 
wise true of the simile and the metaphor, but they are especi- 
ally true of the highest kind of allegory. Arbitrary allegory is 
cold and lifeless ; while it is the nature of symbolism to be stim- 
ulating and suggestive. True symbolism, as Ruskin says, is 
ennobling ; it is not limited in ics meaning, but is expansive. The 
understanding will consent to walk in the path marked out for 
it, though it may not stop at the appointed bound ; the imagina- 
tion breaks loose from all restraints, soars aloft, and takes a 
bird's eye view far more comprehensive than the limited vision 
of the understanding. Compare the tedious precision of ' The 
Purple Island ' and its careful marginal notes with the beautiful 
suggestiveness of Clough's allegory. The choice of sugges- 
tive and appropriate symbols is a test of a poet's imaginative 
power. Under the form of that which is common and familiar 
is presented to the mind a thought different in kind, higher in 
its nature, and upon which no limit is placed to the range of the 
imagination. When we are told that " man's body's like a house," 
or an island, we perceive a certain analogy between the objects 
compared, but are conscious at the same time that such a com- 
parison is arbitrary and purely fanciful. But the oft repeated 
metaphor " Life is a voyage," as soon as it is uttered, impresses 
the mind with its reality : we know that it is true. The extent to 
which this metaphor has become hackneyed is a testimony to its 

« Grosart's edition of Spenser, Vol. i, p. 273' reprinted in * Essays, chiefly on poetry. 
Vol. i. p. 17. 
ja * Stones of Venice/ Vol. ii, p. 322. 13 * Works/ American edition, Vol. iv, p. 247. 
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naturalness ; nor can it ever become so familiar that in a master's 
hand it may not be clothed with new interest and beauty. 

Of allegory that is based upon symbolism it is also true that 
it will not relax its hold upon our attention, but is continually 
hinting to us that we have not fathomed all the meaning of the 
story. In arbitrary allegory there is a definite, precise meaning 
that can be made out once and for all ; in symbolism the mean- 
ing is never exhausted. Our minds are constantly occupied 
with the story that has been suppressed ; we wish to know the 
thought that was in the poet's mind. Of this not a word is told 
us, but it must all be constructed by us out of our own knowl- 
edge and experience. If the symbolism used by a poet is apt 
and noble, his allegory haunts the reader with a continually 
recurring fascination; it stirs in him the poetic nature which 
belongs to every lover of poetry, even though he may not be 
gifted with the power of song. It must also be noted that by 
long association what was at first merely a sign or an attribute, 
becomes a symbol ; thus the cross, originally the sign of a crim- 
inal's punishment, has become eloquent as a symbol of the 
Christian faith. 

Symbolism is general in its nature and will scarcely admit of 
being carried out into elaborate detail. It cannot reasonably be 
demanded that more shall be done than to choose a symbol 
which is clear and ennobling, and which shall run unmistakably 
through the entire allegory ; this will do much toward relieving 
what might otherwise seem arbitrary in the detail. Indeed it 
would be hard to find a long allegory that is throughout gen- 
uinely symbolic. De Quincey speaks of the difficulty that 
arises because allegorical characters are frequently brought into 
situations that have no allegorical meaning : " Thus, for exam- 
ple, Charity is brought by the conduct of the story into the 
various accidents and situations of a traveller ; Hope is repre- 
sented as the object of sexual love, etc. And, in all such cases, 
the allegoric character is for the moment suspended in obedience 
to the necessities of the story." 1 * Because of a distinction that 
he makes between fleshless personification and incarnate princi- 
ples he claims that there is no error in this, provided that the 
characters are not brought into situations contradictory to the 
principle involved in the narrative. The passage is also of 
interest as indicating that De Quincey did not look upon mere 
personification as allegory. Yet Spenser's personifications are 

24 * Works ' American edition, Vol. ix, note on p. 599. 
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certainly far from being lifeless ; while Swift, and Bunyan 
when he chose, was able to find an allegorical meaning for all 
the various accidents and situations of a traveller. 

III. 

By the admission of his warmest admirers, Spenser, the 
first of romantic poets who have written in English, was only 
partially successful in his use of allegory. In the light of the 
preceding investigation into the nature and requirements of the 
allegory, I wish to examine his use of this form of literature 
with the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, wherein he failed ; 
incidentally I shall examine the work of two other writers, — 
Bunyan and Swift, — superior to him in the use of allegory, 
though inferior to him in literary art 

A. When we think of writers of allegory, the name of Bun- 
yan is the first that comes into our minds ; of all books that 
have been written in the English language, perhaps in any lan- 
guage, ' The Pilgrim's Progress ' has probably been most read 
in its entirety. Like Sir Thomas Malory's ' Morte d' Arthur,' 
Bunyan's master-piece is usually classed with our poetry ; both 
are to be counted in our small number of epics. 

The first quality necessary to a poet, namely imagination, 
Bunyan possessed in a high degree. In childhood his mind was 
filled with vivid thoughts that terrified him beyond measure. 
Swearing, a vice far more common two hundred years ago than 
now, and lying, a fault natural to a child of imaginative temper- 
ament, allowed him no peace, but made his soul a prey to appre- 
hensions of divine wrath. Evil spirits and visions of judgment 
appeared to him in his sleep. In early manhood his mind was 
the battle-field of contending emotions, now plunging him into 
agonies of distress, and at times raising him to a state of relig- 
ious ecstasy. His religious autobiography, ' Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners,' furnishes a key to his later and better 
known works. From it we learn how terribly real to Bunyan 
were the foes that assailed Christian, and that garrisoned the 
city of Mansoul. It was no abstraction of the mind with which 
for several years Bunyan wrestled so earnestly in prayer ; to 
him the devil was as genuine a personality as he was to Martin 
Luther. 

With Bunyan's imaginative power belongs his power of vivid 
personification. Mr. Greatheart, the Interpreter, Giant Despair, 
Lord Will-be-will, are not mere alphabetic personifications ; they 
are living realities. Bunyan's less imaginative writings abound 
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in similies and in striking metaphors. Of him it might truly be 
said, " He thought in figures, for the figures came." 

Another quality, skillfulness of narration, Bunyan possessed 
in a marked degree. His story never flags ; Christian halts upon 
his journey, but the story progresses. Even in ' Grace Abound- 
ing,' a narrative of spiritual struggle and growth, there is abun- 
dant incident and orderly progression. Much more in 'The 
Pilgrim's Progress' is there continual movement. Bunyan's 
very names are a description ; and every word, every action, is 
a revelation of character. Yet his narrative is perfectly artless ; 
it is to his straight-forward simplicity that his excellence, both 
in movement and in method, is due. 

The use of dialogue gave an added semblance of truth to his 
narratives ; whenever it is possible, Bunyan is silent and Chris- 
tian speaks for himself. Indeed Christian's travelling compan- 
ions, Faithful and Hopeful, were devised largely for the purpose 
of giving him an opportunity to tell his own story. The narra- 
tive is in semi-dramatic form ; it has all the directness and 
vividness of the drama. ' The Plaine Man's Pathway to Heaven. 
Set foorth Dialogue-wise, for the better understanding of the 
simple,' — may have served Bunyan for model, if not for inspi- 
ration ; this book, one of the two that formed his wife's portion, 
and did beget within him some desires to religion, 1 ? was doubt- 
less never forgotten by him, and perhaps had a decisive influ- 
ence upon his choice of style. 

Moreover, there is perfect unity in Bunyan's narrative. No 
other character succeeds in drawing away our attention from 
Christian, who is always the centre of the story. After a long 
speech by Talkative or by Faithful, our first thought is, " What 
will Christian have to say to that ?" Evangelist is seen approach- 
ing in the distance ; and at once we think, " Now there is help 
and comfort for Christian." Indeed it would be difficult to 
prove that any part of the story is irrelevant. 

Of all long allegories Bunyan's is probably the simplest. Its 
meaning is so clear that it cannot be mistaken. Even a child 
who reads merely for the story, grasps the general point, though 
he may not be able to comprehend all the detail. Unquestion- 
ably it is owing to its simplicity that ' The Pilgrim's Progress ' 
has become so widely popular. Its allegory is not a riddle. 
The much-worn metaphor, Life is a pilgrimage, is kept clearly 
before the mind, without episode or digression. Most like a 

15 * Grace Abounding/ p. 13. 
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digression are the theological discussions with Talkative and 
with Ignorance, and Hopeful's account of his awakening to sin 
and of his conversion ; but these conversations took place not in 
the arbor mid-way up the hill Difficulty, nor on the Delectable 
Mountains, nor yet in By-path Meadow, but while Christian and 
his companions were pressing on toward Mount Sion. 

" Wouldst thou read Riddles and their Explanation," 
says Bunyan in his preface to ' The Pilgrim's Progress ; but 
he does not suffer his riddle for a moment to remain such. Rid- 
dle and answer are given us at once. It is true that human ex- 
perience furnishes the answer from itself; but Bunyan is not 
contented with that. He asks his readers to " be edified by the 
margent :" 

" Nor do thou go to work without my Key, 

(In mysteries men soon do lose their way) 

And also turn it right if thou wouldst know 

My riddle, and wouldst with my heifer plow, 

It lies there in the window." — J ° The margent. 

Let us note for a moment how the answer to the riddle is 
obtruded upon the reader's attention. Bunyan does not begin 
his narrative by telling us that he walked through a certain 
wilderness, leaving us later to gather from his story that the 
world is meant, but he says distinctly, "As I walked through 
the wilderness of this world, I lighted on a certain place, where 
was a Denn ;" and the margent informs us that " the gaol " is 
meant. " I dreamed, and behold I saw a Man clothed with 
Raggs, standing in a certain place, with his face from his own 
House, a Book in his hand, and a great burden upon his back." 
The margent tells us at once that " all our righteousnesses are 

as filthy rags " (Isaiah lxiv, 6) ; that " whosoever for- 

saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple " (Luke 
xiv, 33) ; that " Mine iniquities are gone over my head ; as an 
heavy burden they are too heavy for me " (Psalms xxxviii, 4). 
Again where the general meaning is clear, Bunyan is careful 
that his particular meaning be understood : " Then said Evan- 
gelist, pointing with his finger to a very wide Field, Do you see 
yonder * Wicket-gate ? The man said, No. Then said the other, 
Do you see yonder *shining light ? He said, I think I do. Then 
said Evangelist. Keep that light in your eye, and go up directly 
thereto, *so shalt thou see the Gate :" — and the margent, besides 
telling us that " Christ and the way to him cannot be found 

16 * The Holy War,' end of preface addressed to the reader. 
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without the Word," refers us to Matthew vii, 13, 14, "Enter ye in 

at the strait gate," etc., Psalm cxix, 105. Thy word is 

a light unto my path," and 2 Peter, i, 19, "We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed as unto a light that shineth in a dark place." What I wish 
to note particularly is that in the clearest and most popular of 
all allegories, so much pains is taken to make it impossible to 
misunderstand the writer's meaning. Bunyan was writing for 
the ordinary reader, who turns away from anything mystical, but 
is fascinated by it, if he can readily penetrate the mystery. 

At no time have the English people as a whole been more 
familiar with the Bible than during the years covered by the 
lives of Milton and Bunyan. Nor was this familiarity with 
the Scriptures suddenly lost during the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Restoration : the Bible was still the most read book 
in England, and the seed that had been sown was still bringing 
forth fruit. Wycherley and Congreve did not represent 
so large a portion of the people as did Bunyan and Baxter. 
In the villages and hamlets of England the middle and lower 
classes were still Bible-reading and Bible-following people. To 
no generation of readers has 'The Pilgrim's Progress' ever 
been so clear as it was to that which it first reached. In addi- 
tion to an intimate acquaintance with the Bible, they could see 
the history of their own time reflected in the allegory, perhaps 
with a minuteness of detail that we may not be able to discern. 

The clearness of Bunyan's allegory may be due in part to a 
cause that is not generally suspected, — namely, that much of it 
is not allegory at all. Whenever there is any danger of obscu- 
rity, Bunyan lays aside the allegorical disguise and speaks 
openly and directly; yet the main outline of the story is so 
clearly allegorical that our eyes are closed to the lack of corres- 
pondence in detail. I have already noted the fact that Bunyan 
is so careful to avoid obscurity that he begins his narrative not 
with allegory, but with a metaphor, "As I walked through the 
wilderness of this world," thus giving at the outset a clue to 
all that follows. So in the Slough of Despond, the hill Diffi- 
culty, the Valley of Humiliation, Bunyan supplies that which 
is suppressed in genuine allegory, using personified metaphor 
instead of allegory. Characters like Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
Giant Despair, Ignorance, Greatheart, Mr. Ready-to-halt, and 
frequently Christian himself, are in no wise allegorical, but are 
merely personifications, acting in accordance with their names. 
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This is what Coleridge means, when he says that " where an 
abstraction is too strongly individualized, it ceases to be alle- 
gory ; this is often felt in ' The Pilgrim's Progress,' where the 
characters are real persons with nicknames." '? Apollyon is a 
real person, without a nickname. 

Examples of genuine allegory couched in the language of 
symbolism are, the hill that threatened to fall on Christian's 
head, the valiant man, who said, " Set down my name, Sir," 
Christian's burden and his roll, and the Delectable Mountains. 
In all these cases something is suppressed ; though in nearly 
every instance the hidden meaning is supplied by the margent. 
Though it is true that there is scarcely a page in which the 
allegory is consistently maintained, yet the metaphor on which 
the narrative is based is kept clearly before the mind ; the im- 
pression which the mind receives most distinctly and retains 
longest, is that of the pilgrimage, which we know must be taken 
in a double sense. In point of clearness the paradox is true 
that ' The Pilgrim's Progress ' is so perfect an allegory because 
it is not perfect allegory. 

Macaulay has noted some of the most serious inconsisten- 
cies in the conduct of the allegory ; as, for instance, the theolog- 
ical discussions and the catechizing of Christian's children, where 
there cannot be any hidden meaning ; the confusion of literal 
and figurative meaning in that Christian passes through the deep 
river of Death through which all must go or they cannot enter 
in at the gate, while his friend Faithful dies a martyr's death at 
the stake. To these instances it may be added that Christiana's 
sons and her daughter-in-law Mercy, though they have per- 
formed all the journey with her, do not follow her across the 
river of Death, but tarry encamped by the side of the river for 
many years. Interpreted allegorically, this should mean prolong- 
ed invalidism in mortal illness ; but with so many characters, it 
was scarcely possible to avoid inconsistencies of the kind. 

As a counterpart to ' The Pilgrim's Progress,' Bttnyan wrote 
' The Life and Death of Mr.. Badman.' It is in the form of a 
dialogue in which Mr. Wiseman recounts to Mr. Attentive the 
story of the evil courses of Mr. Badman, and of his progress 
from bad to worse until his death. The three characters named 
are not allegorical, scarcely even personifications ; they too are 
" real persons with nicknames." The entire narrative is straight- 
forward, and has no hidden meaning ; it is interesting for its 

17 * Works/ American Edition, Vol. iv, pp. 247, 248. 
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faithful portraiture of English life in the time of Bunyan, but it 
can not be called an allegory. The mention of informers who 
told of the meetings in the fields attended by Mr. Badman's 
religious wife, 18 must be a reference to the difficulties which 
Bunyan's church experienced in holding their meetings after 
the Conventicle Act of 1664 ; and the description of Mr. Bad- 
man's frequent breaking IO (that is, failing in business) furnishes 
a curious parallel to the crooked dealing of more recent times. 
More truly allegorical than any other work of Bunyan's is 
' The Holy War,' of which Macaulay said that " if ' The Pil- 
grim's Progress ' did not exist, it would be the best allegory that 
ever was written." The " fair and delicate town " of Mansoul 
stands for the human race ; this town is first captured by " one 
Diabolus, a mighty giant," and after a vigorous siege is regained 
by its rightful owner King Shaddai, and his son Emanuel. In 
the centre of this town is " a most famous and stately palace, 
intended but for King Shaddai alone, and not another with him ;" 
this palace, the margent informs us, is the heart. In the same 
way the walls of the town are the body, and the five gates 
are the five senses. As may readily be seen, the allegory is not 
based upon symbolism, but is well-nigh as arbitrary as that of 
' The Purple Island,' which it somewhat resembles. The various 
qualities of human nature are personified, as Captain Resistance, 
who falls a victim to the ambuscade of Diabolus, whereupon the 
town speedily capitulates ; Lord Innocency is the next to fall. 
Other personifications are my Lord Understanding, the Lord 
Mayor ; Mr. Conscience, the Recorder ; Lord Will-be-will ; 
Captain Conviction and Captain Credence, chief in command 
under Prince Emanuel. The allegory is based upon the fanciful 
resemblance of the human body to a town, at times traced with 
much ingenuity; and upon the never-ending contest between 
good and evil for the soul of man : it is, however, conducted 
largely by means of personifications acting in accordance with 
their names. Though the allegory of ' The Holy War ' is more 
consistent and more curiously wrought than that of ' The Pil- 
grim's Progress,' yet it is less interesting. The latter is the 
story of the toilsome journey of one man, which becomes to us 
a living reality, all the more because we know that Bunyan had 
trodden every step of the same road, because we recognize it in 
part ourselves, and know that we must follow on in the same 

18 'The Life and Death of Mr. Badman/ pp. 149-152. 19 Ibid., pp, 164-173. 
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way. ' The Holy War,' is the story of the entire race ; Mansoul 
remains an abstraction, and is lacking in human interest 

b. The Dean of St. Patrick's at first thought would seem to 
have little in common with the prisoner of Bedford jail, — the 
zealous churchman with the uncompromising dissenter. Unlike 
they were in many ways. Yet they resembled one another in 
their sturdy manliness and independence of character, in their 
vigorous hatred of sham, in their plain-speaking, and in an 
equal degree in that allegory seemed to be the natural form of 
expression for both. 

Swift's stock of figures seems to be almost as inexhaustible 
as Bunyan's ; but he appears to have sought them out, while 
Bunyan's seem to have come to him without seeking. With 
very little effort, however, Swift had at command an almost 
unlimited number of figures, all of them apt and telling. Take, 
for example, the short Preface of the Author to ' The Battle of 
the Books -' m or this passage from the first section of ' The Tale 
of a Tub :' " Wisdom is a fox, who, after long hunting, will at 
last cost you the pains to dig out ; it is a cheese, which, by how 
much the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and the coarser 
coat ; and whereof, to a judicious palate, the maggots are the 
best : it is a sack -posset, wherein the deeper you go, you will 
find it the sweeter. Wisdom is a hen, whose cackling we must 
value and consider, because it is attended with an egg; but 
then lasdy, it is a nut, which, unless you choose with judgment, 
may cost you a tooth, and pay you with nothing but a worm." 21 
Certainly no one would suppose from reading the above passage 
that Swift's stock of metaphors was exhausted, or that he 
could not go on indefinitely with figures equally apt and well 
expressed. One can only wonder what Dr. Johnson under- 
stood by a metaphor, when he said that Swift's " few meta- 
phors seem to be received rather by necessity than choice." 12 

The above passage will serve as well as more offensive pas- 
sages to illustrate the fact that Swift's figures are not merely 
homely, but are almost uniformly degrading; any and all of 

ao'Works,' Vol. x, p. 211. Walter Scott's second edition of 1824, in nineteen volumes; 
reprinted by Bickers & Son, London, 1883-84. 21 Ibid., p. 71. 

22 ' Life of Swift.' In Forster's * Life of Swift ' there is a footnote (p. no) which 
quotes Dr. Johnson as saying of Swift that " The sly dog never ventures at a metaphor ;" 
but X have not been able to find the original of the quotation in Boswbll or elsewhere.— 
In Vol. xvii, p. 88, of Swift's 'Works' is the following note from Dr. Warton: "A just 
character of Swift's poetry, as well as his prose, is, that it ' consists of proper words in 
proper places.' Johnson said once to me, speaking of the simplicity of Swift's style, ' The 
rogue never hazards a figure.' " 
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them are worthy of a place as examples in ' The Art of Sinking 
in Poetry ' by Martinus Scriblerus. Bunyan made free use 
of homely figures when they served his purpose ; but his eyes 
were never for a long time turned away from Heaven. Swift 
never seemed to have any purpose that was not served by 
degrading figures ; with sharp eyes and a keen scent for whatever 
was foul or unsightly, his gaze was steadily fixed upon the earth, 
or at least seldom rose above the heads of his fellow-mortals. 
This use of figures is without doubt largely to be attributed to 
the fact that Swift wrote little but satire; yet Matthew 
Arnold would have to institute a long search to find another 
figure so ennobling as that of the bees who " have chosen to 
fill their hives with honey and wax ; thus furnishing mankind 
with the two noblest of things, which are sweetness and light. " 2 3 

Another characteristic which Swift shares with both Bunyan 
and Defoe is the air of probability that he gave to his narra- 
tives. This he did by avoiding any appearance of literary art, 
and by the introduction of little details, irrelevant to the pur- 
pose of the narrative, but useful in giving to the whole story an 
air of verisimilitude. It is this same characteristic that gave so 
much force to Swift's practical jokes in the ' Partridge Pam- 
phlets ' and in the ' Meditation upon a Broomstick.' Yet it 
must be admitted that Swift's bitterest satire, if ' The Battle of 
the Books ' be excepted, is general in its nature ; his blows are 
aimed not so much at persons as at the vices and failings em- 
bodied in those persons. Pope's satire, though less vigorous, 
is more personal and more envenomed. 

Beyond a doubt ' Gulliver's Travels ' is the most widely 
known and read of Swift's writings. Like 'The Pilgrim's 
Progress' it has a great fascination for children, who read it 
merely for the story : it has had an equal interest for students 
and advocates of Utopian schemes of government. In con- 
struction, however, it is inferior to other works by Swift ; it 
lacks any special unity of plan. Its movement is good, but its 
method is governed by whatever came first into Swift's mind. 
In its general outline the allegory is perfectly simple and clear ; 
with a hint or two regarding the political strife of Swift's time, 
it is readily understood by a bright boy of twelve years. That 
the Voyage to Lilliput is a satire upon the government of 
England under George I. and his Prime Minister, Sir Robert 

33 ' The Battle of the Books ; Works,' Vol. x, pp. 226, 227. [Written before the death 
of Matthew Arnold.] 
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Walpole ; and the Voyage to Brobdingnag a satire upon the 
government of William III., may readily be seen. Still more 
clearly noticeable is the supreme contempt that Swift felt for 
his own race, " the most pernicious race of little odious vermin, 
that nature ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the 
earth." *■» Scott mentions the fact that in the Voyage to Lilli- 
put the various pursuits, strifes, and ambitions of this world are 
made to seem petty and ridiculous, by being attributed to 
creatures less than six inches in height ; while in the Voyage to 
Brobdingnag the vices of mankind seem all the more glaring 
when enacted by creatures many times larger. 3 ' 

A more scathing arraignment of Parliament and the manage- 
ment of public expenditures could hardly be written than that 
contained in the sixth chapter of the Voyage to Brobdingnag. 
Swift's disappointed ambition spoke his genuine belief where 
he says that the king " could not forbear taking me up in his 
right hand, and stroking me gently with the other, after a hearty 
fit of laughing, asked me, ' Whether I was a Whig or Tory ?' 
Then turning to his first minister, who waited behind him with 
a white staff, near as tall as the main-mast of the Royal Sover- 
eign, he observed, ' How contemptible a thing was human 
grandeur, which could be mimicked by such diminutive insects 
as I : and yet,' says he, ' I dare engage, these creatures have 
their titles and distinctions of honor ; they contrive little nests 
and burrows, that they call houses and cities ; they make a 
figure in dress and equipage ; they love, they fight, they dispute, 
they cheat, they betray !' " 26 How poor and insignificant a thing 
is human life, how petty and unimportant are human interests ! 
One would suppose that the Dean set no value upon his former 
influence at court and the favors that he had been able to dis- 
pense. 

The third and fourth parts are inferior to the first two, and 
those who have followed Thackeray's advice and have not 
read them have lost little thereby. The air of probability, so 
closely maintained in the first half, is not preserved. The 
thought of a flying island is so unnatural as at once to awaken the 
reader's scepticism. The satire upon the employments of those 
who devote their time to pure mathematics and to speculative 
science, lacks the point of the satire of the first half of the 
work ; Dr. Arbuthnot's criticism of the third part is just, that 

24 * Works/ Vol. xi, p. 162. 25 Ibid., p. 7, vol. i, p. 319. 
26 * Works,' Vol. xi, pp. 130, 131. 
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it is the least successful part of the work. Most striking is the 
description of the Struldbrugs, doomed to a helpless old age, — 
strange prophecy of Swift's last years. Of the Voyage to the 
Houyhnhnms nothing need be said except that it insults and 
degrades the whole human race. " I am Misanthropos, and 
hate mankind," might serve as a motto for the last half of 
' Gulliver's Travels ;' and so vigorous was the Dean's hatred, 
where he did hate, that he showed his repulsion by heaping 
upon the despised object all the filth that his imagination could 
conceive. As Leslie Stephen words it, " he becomes disgust- 
ing in the effort to express his disgust." But this gives us a 
one-sided view of Swift's character. In a letter to Pope he 
says, " I have ever hated all nations, professions, and communi- 
ties ; and all my love is toward individuals ; for instance, I hate 
the tribe of lawyers, but I love Counsellor Such-a-one, and Judge 
Such-a-one : It is so with physicians, (I will not speak of my 
own trade,) soldiers, English, Scotch, French, and the rest. But 
principally I hate and detest that animal called man ; although I 
heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth."" It is fortu- 
nate that we know of the hundreds of single instances, apart 
from his services to the Irish people as a whole, in which he 
literally went about doing good. 

" When once you have thought of big men and little men, it 
is very easy to do all the rest," 58 said Dr. Johnson ; but the 
justice of his criticism cannot be admitted. The difficulty is, 
having conceived the idea, to carry it out with logical consis- 
tency in such a manner as not to disturb any of the ordinary 
relations of life save this one, thus bringing it into especial promi- 
nence. The air of verisimilitude, so perfect as to lead an Irish 
bishop to say that " the book was full of improbable lies, and 
for his part, he hardly believed a word of it," 2 9 — this, no other 
writer but Defoe could ever have succeeded in equaling, — cer- 
tainly not the author of ' Rasselas.' 

As an allegory ' Gulliver's Travels,' is very imperfect. The 
size of the Lilliputians and of the Brobdingnagians has no 
immediate connection with the allegory, which depends solely 
upon the transference of human qualities and interests to these 
peoples. Through them is expressed directly, and not by any 
transfer of meaning, the contempt which Swift felt for the 

27 * Works,' Vol. xvii, p. 4. 28 Boswell's ' Life of Johnson,' edited by George Birk- 
seck Hill; Vol. ii, p. 319. 
39 M Letter to Pope," Nov. 17, 1726 : ' Works,' Vol. xvii, p. 80. 
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human race. Except in the first part there is but little of con- 
tinued allegory, though there are scattered throughout the work 
allegorical allusions to matters of recent or contemporary his- 
tory. Instances of genuine allegory are the accounts of the 
methods of obtaining office and advancement at the court of 
Lilliput, of the high-heel and low-heel parties (Whigs and 
Tories), and of the Big-endians and Little-endians (Roman 
Catholics and Protestants). Otherwise, except for stray sentences 
here and there, the allegory is general in its nature, and depends 
upon the degree of clearness and directness with which is ex- 
pressed the thought uppermost in Swift's mind, that of the 
worthlessness and insignificance of the human race and of all 
its hopes and ambitions. This is frequendy expressed by 
means of irony, which is akin to allegory ;3° often, however, it is 
stated so directly that the passage in question has no rightful 
claitji to the name of allegory. 

More worthy of the name is ' The Batde of the Books.' 
Stated briefly, the contest as to the relative merits of ancient and 
modern writers between Bentley and Wotton on the one hand 
and Sir William Temple and Boyle on the other, is transferred 
from the literary arena to an actual battlefield, and is described in 
the guise of an Homeric battle, with appropriate speeches and 
similes. The writers ancient and modern, together with their 
respective champions, appear in person and under their proper 
names ; personifications, such as Criticism, Ignorance, Dulness, 
and Pedantry, are also introduced as characters. It is true, 
indeed, that the narrative says one thing and means another ; 
but the transfer from a literary to an actual battle is so slight 
that, with the exception of a few scattered allusions, all the 
meaning seems to lie on the surface. 

That Swift was able, when he chose, to fulfil the conditions 
of the allegory is abundantiy proved by ' The Tale of a Tub.' 
This work, written before he had reached his thirtieth year, is 
full of spirit, wit, and power. The reader of such vigorous and 
effective English, employed with so much directness and point, 
cannot but sympathize with the feeling which prompted him to 
say in his old age, when his mind was gradually failing, " Good 
God, what a genius I had when I wrote that book !" Not only 
is the book his masterpiece, but it is also his best allegory ; 

30 Cf. QUINTILIAN, * Inst. Orator,' viii, 6, 54. In eo vero genere, quo contraria osten- 
duntur, ironia est ; illusionem vocant. Quae aut pronuntiatione intelligitur aut persona aut 
rei natura ; nam, si qua earum verbis dissentit, apparet diversam esse orationi voluntatem . 

Much the same thing may be affirmed of Euphemism ; perhaps also of Litotes. 
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indeed one would hazard litde in making the assertion that it is 
the best sustained allegory that ever was written. 

Three brothers, born at a birth, named Peter, Martin, and 
Jack, represent the Roman Catholics, the Church of England, 
and the Dissenters. To these brothers their fathers had 
bequeathed a coat with strict injunctions never to make any 
alteration in it ; this coat is evidently the Christian religion. In 
his will, that is, the Bible, were careful instructions as to how the 
coat should be worn. After seven years, that is, centuries, of 
faithful obedience, the brothers fell in with three ladies in great 
reputation at that time, the Duchess d' Argent, Madame de 
Grand Titres, and the Countess d'Orgueil. A short digression 
gives us the germ of the " clothes-philosophy," afterwards 
developed by Carlyle, whereby fine feathers make fine birds. 
This philosophy being in vogue at that time, as since, the three 
brothers found their coats decidedly out of fashion and them- 
selves out of favor. Though the will said not a word about 
shoulder-knots, which were then " the only wear," yet one of 
the brothers, " more book-learned than the other two," found 
that the various letters of the word could be picked out sepa- 
rately, with the exception of K ; and it was soon discovered that 
C was the equivalent of K. The interpretation is obvious. In 
the same skillful manner are allegorized tampering with manu- 
scripts, oral tradition, the use of images, withholding the Bible 
from the common people, the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
the doctrine of purgatory, penance, confession, absolution, 
indulgences, holy water, the celibacy of the clergy, transub- 
stantiation, withholding the cup from the laity. Starting with 
the three brothers, the coat, and the will, as the basis of his 
allegory, he follows with amazing ingenuity the history of the 
Church through the centuries of corruption to the Reformation, 
and thence onward far enough to show the divisions that arose 
after the Reformation and the growth of sects. Such close and 
logical correspondence between the sign and the thing signified, 
it would be difficult to parallel elsewhere in an allegory that 
possesses a vital interest. 

Macaulay's statement that ' The Tale of a Tub ' swarms 
with errors 3» in the conduct of its allegory, is not borne out by 
examination. Some parts, indeed, are expressed more directly 
than others ; such are the celibacy of the clergy and the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, which it is scarcely possible to express 

31 " Essay on Bunyan," 1830. 
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otherwise than directly. In the entire narrative there are no 
personifications save those named above of wealth, ambition and 
pride. The allegory is necessarily historical, and that this is not 
the highest kind of allegory I shall have occasion later to show. 
In such an allegory and with the kind of figures that Swift 
habitually employed, there was little opportunity for true and 
ennobling symbolism. Setting aside all that should be deducted 
for the absence of two so important aids to the highest degree 
of success, and bearing in mind what Swift undertook to do, 
his allegory is well nigh perfect. The main lines of his narra- 
tive were already marked out for him ; troublesome details he 
could omit, if he chose, but in the more important points he 
had no power of choice. His task was to contrive a close cor- 
respondence to the actual history of the church ; and this he did 
in a masterly manner. 

Less than one third of ' The Tale of a Tub ' is concerned 
with the actual subject ; about one third is occupied by dedica- 
tions and preface, and more than a third by digressions. This 
certainly does not give an impression of unity ; and I must con- 
fess to skipping all the digressions, in my first reading of the 
work. Foster says that in all Swift's writing " whether the 
subject be great or small, everything in it from the first word to 
the last is essentially a part of it ; not an episode or allusion 
being introduced merely for itself, but every minutest point not 
only harmonizing or consisting with the whole, but expressly 
supporting and strengthening it."3» Another passage, a few 
lines farther on will make clear the meaning of that already 
quoted : " Proper significance has never by any of his biog- 
raphers or critics been given to the fact that the corruptions 
of religion and the abuses of learning handled in the ' Tale of 
a Tub ' are but the continued pursuit, in another form, of the 
controversy between the claims of ancients and moderns."33 
An explanation like that given above is certainly needed to 
remove the feeling that Swift is riding two horses at once. 
The digression upon " clothes-philosophy " is a necessary part 
of the work ; and the eighth section on inspiration and fanatical 
pretenders thereto forms a fitting introduction to the further his- 
tory of Jack : but the Digression concerning Critics, the Digres- 
sion in the Modern Kind, and the Digression in praise of Digres- 
sions, are directed against Bentley and Wotton as truly as 
any part of ' The Battle of the Books,' and would be equally 

33 '.Life of Swift,' p. 108. 33. Iiid., p. 109. 
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in place, if printed with that work. The spirit of both books is 
the same, that it is to the ancients that we must go for the foun- 
tain-heads of wisdom and truth ; and the digressions, while they 
interrupt the unity of the narrative, nevertheless strengthen the 
general impression. 

After one has read the unclerical language of this Rabelais 
per/ectionni , much as he may admire its wit and power, he has 
no feeling of surprise that Swift failed to receive the bishopric 
which he so earnestly desired, and for which his own mental 
and executive powers so well fitted him. It is true that his 
satire is aimed at the abuses of religion, and not at religion 
itself; and it is also true that Swift could claim that his ridi- 
cule was directed only against Roman Catholics and Dissenters, 
and was really in the service of the Established Church ; but it 
was dangerous to give preferment to one who, with so little 
regard for conventionalities, might turn so powerful a pen 
against the church which had honored him. 

C. In what mood ought the reader to approach Spenser ? 
Says Coleridge, " No one can appreciate Spenser without 
some reflection on the nature of allegorical writing :"3* Milton 
in the 'Areopagitica ' calls him, " Our sage and serious poet 
Spenser, whom I dare be known to think a better teacher than 
Scotus or Aquinas." On the other hand, Hazlitt tells us that 
if people " do not meddle with the allegory, the allegory will 
not meddle with them ;"3s and Lowell declares that " we may 
fairly leave the allegory on one side."3 6 

"A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ," 

and Spenser in his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, added to the 
first three books of " The Faerie Queene,' has made clear the 
spirit in which the poem was written : " The generall end there- 
fore of all the booke is to fafhion a gendeman or noble perfon 
in vertuous and gentle difcipline." Evidently Spenser did not 
feel that the allegory could be left on one side ; it was of first 
importance that its meaning be clearly understood. " Knowing 
how doubtfully all Allegories may be eonftrued, and this booke 

of mine being a continued Allegory, or darke conceit, 

I have thought good afwell for auoyding of gealous opinions 
and mifconstructions, as alfo for your better light in reading 
thereof, to discover unto you the general intention and 



34 'Works,' American Edition, Vol. iv, p. 247. 35 'Lectures on the English Poeu :' 
Lecture ii. 36 'Among my Books/ Vol. ii, p. 177. 
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meaning, which in the whole courfe thereof I have fafhioned." 
I see no reason for doubting Spenser's words as to his purpose 
in writing, mingled though that purpose may have been with 
flattery, hopes of worldly gain, and a desire for fame ; and it is 
as an allegory that I wish to consider ' The Faerie Queene.' 

A poet must meet the same requirements as a writer of prose, 
both in narrative and in allegory. Indeed poets themselves are 
the severest critics in this matter. It is expected that a poet be 
briefer and more direct in his utterance than a writer of prose. 
This directness and brevity give to the winged words of a poet 
increase of power, and win for him a more attentive hearing. No 
demurrer then should be made by a poet's admirers, if he, too, 
is held closely to the requirements of movement, method, and 
unity. 

The longest poem in English that is read ought certainly to 
have method ; and at first thought ' The Faerie Queene ' is 
admirably planned in this respect. Each book is to have as its 
central figure a knight, dedicated to the service of " the greatest 
Gloriana, Queene of Faerie lond," who is to embody one of 
" the twelue priuate morall vertues, as Ariftotle hath deuifed." 
The adventures of these knights in their various quests are to 
be bound together through Prince Arthur, in whom the poet 

" fets forth magnificence in particular, which vertue is 

the perfection of all the reft, and conteineth in it them all." The 
scheme itself is good, and promises both method and unity ; 
the difficulty is in carrying it out successfully, when it is planned 
on so extensive a scale that the adventures of one knight occupy 
a space equal to half the Odyssey. Had Spenser lived to 
write the second six books, and then " to frame the other part 
of polliticke vertues " in twelve additional books, we should 
have a poem of the length of twelve Odysseys. In its frag- 
mentary form of six books, longer than the Iliad and the 
Odyssey together, it frightens away readers ; Macaulay, often 
as he alludes to ' The Faerie Queene,' and omnivorous reader 
though he was, betrays the fact that he never made his way to 
the end of the poem. And in truth Spenser's own energy and 
interest in his work seem to have flagged more than once. We 
do not suspect him of weariness when he says at the beginning 
of the last canto of Book I : — 

" Behold I fee the hauen nigh at hand, 

To which I meane my wearie courfe to bend; "37 

37 * The Faerie Queene.* Book I., Canto xii f Stanza i. 
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but the thought can scarcely be avoided when twenty thousand 
verses farther on we find him vigorously disclaiming any 
fatigue, — 

"The waies, through which my wearie fteps I guyde 

In this delightfull land of Faery, 

Are fo exceeding fpacious and wyde, 

And fprinckled with fuch fweet variety, 

Of all that pleafant is to eare or eye, 

That I nigh rauif ht with rare thoughts delight, 

My tedious trauell doe forget thereby ; 

And when I gin to feele decay of might, 
It ftrength to me fupplies, & chears my dulled fpright."38 

In the first three books Spenser brings before us so many 
characters that they become unmanageable. He has already 
failed to make good his claim, when he says. 

" Like as a fhip, that through the Ocean wyde 
Directs her courfe vnto one certaine coft, 
Is met of many a counter winde and tyde, 
With which her winged fpeed is let and croft, 
And f he her felfe in ftormie furges toft ; 
Yet making many a borde, and many a bay, 
Still winneth way, ne hath her compaffe loft ; 
Right fo it fares with me in this long way, 
Whofe courfe is often ftayd, but neuer is aftray."39 

As he tries to pick up the stray threads of his narrative, he 
himself sometimes forgets what his characters did last and what 
they are to do next. At the end of canto vi, in Book I, Sir 
Satyrane is fighting with the Paynim knight Sansloy, while Una 
is fleeing for safety. Spenser says that to tell " this battels 
end will need another place," but of the result of this batde we 
never heard a word. In the remaining sixty-six cantos of the 
poem Spenser's attention was too much occupied to remember 
Sansloy, whom he did not need again ; and when he wishes the 
help of Sir Satyrane twenty-five cantos farther on, he has forgot- 
ten that he left him fighting. When the Amazonian princess, 
Radigund, by guile subdued Artegall, "for feare of further 
harmes " she broke his sword Chrysaor ;«° yet in the same book 
we find Artegall slaying the giant Grantorto with the same 
sword.* 1 In answer to the dwarf Dony, who tells him of the 
loss of Florimel, Prince Arthur says, 

" For till thou tidings learne, what her betide, 

I here auow thee neuer to forfake.*» 
Yet in the fourth book Arthur makes his customary appearance 

38 'The Faerie Queene/ vi, Introduction i. 39 'The Faerie Queene,' vi., xii,x. 
40 ' The Faerie Queene,' V, v, ai, 41 Ibid., xii, 13. 4a Iiid.,111, v, 11. 
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in the eighth canto and overcomes Corflambo, while he has 
apparently forgotten his promise to the dwarf who appears 
alone in the fifth book.« The girdle of Florimel, which Vulcan 
made for Venus, the test of wifely constancy, certainly fills an 
important place in the fourth and fifth cantos of Book IV. ; first 
there is jousting for its possession, and afterward the ladies 
strive to see who can wear it This girdle which Florimel has 
lost in the third book,* 4 when mentioned in the fifth book has 
become a scarf/' 

These are some of the most glaring discrepancies in the poem, 
but the list might be extended ; in the second edition of the first 
three books, Spenser corrected one serious error of the 
kind.* 6 Without attributing too much importance to such errors, 
for a single case of inadvertence would not be worth noticing, it 
is evident that ' The Faerie Queene ' is planned upon so large a 
scale as to be unwieldy, if not unmanageable. 

"Now turne againe my teme thou iolly fwayne, 
Backe to the furrow which I lately left ; 
I lately left a furrow, one or twayne 
Vnplough'd, the which my coulter hath not cleft. "47 

So extensive is the field that Spenser has to till, that he has 
constandy to turn back to furrows, not merely one or twayne in 
number, that he has left unfinished. The effect upon the reader 
is confusing ; he is less able than Spenser to keep clearly in 
mind the inter-relation of the different characters, their aims 
and failures in the various quests undertaken. 

The movement of ' The Faerie Queene ' is usually constant 
and rapid ; but the progress of the principal narrative is some- 
times unduly delayed by the action of minor characters. More- 
over, Spenser occasionally resorts to what looks very like 
padding to fill out the measure of twelve cantos to each book. 
We are unwilling to give up anything that a genius has written, 
whether it be worthy of his best powers or not ; but I cannot 
look upon the Marriage of the Thames and the Medway,< 8 
with its catalogue of sea-nymphs, as anything but so much 
padding, poetically treated indeed, but suggesting too strongly 
the interminable ' Polyolbion.' Much less endurable are the 
genealogies of Prince Arthur*' and of the descendants of 
Artegall,5° which serve the double purpose of padding and of 
flattery. 

43 ' The Faerie Queene,' V, ii, >. 44 ' The Faerie Queene,' III., vii, 36. 

45 Ibid.,V., ii, 3. 46 Ibid., II, ix, 7, and II, ix, 38. 47 ' The Faerie Queene,' VI, ix, 1. 

48 'The Faerie Queene,' IV, xi. 49 Ibid., II, x. 50 Ibid., Ill, iii. 
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Not much more can be said of the unity of the work. Un- 
doubtedly Spenser intended to create an unity of interest by 
the character of Prince Arthur ; but he certainly did not 
succeed in doing so. Prince Arthur, notwithstanding the 
glowing description that Spenser gives of him, does not 
make upon the mind so definite an impression as the Red Cross 
Knight, Sir Guyon, Sir Artegall, or Sir Calidore. Bishop Hurd 
says that the poem has "an unity of design, and not of 
action;" 51 but the difficulty is that the execution is greatly 
inferior to the original plan. It would have been well if Spen- 
ser had been content with Prince Arthur as a connecting link 
between the different books. No important purpose is sub- 
served, and little interest is added by the re-appearance of char- 
acters from earlier books in the midst of new adven- 
tures undertaken by new characters. Especially is this true 
of the re-appearance of leading characters, like that 
of the Red Cross Knight in Book II, and again in Book III ; 
his quest is successfully acomplished, and nothing is gained by 
his continuance as a character of minor importance. Each 
knight while on his quest falls into difficulties from which he is 
relieved by Prince Arthur, who usually makes his appearance 
in the eighth canto. In the third book, however, where the 
adventure is undertaken by Britomart, "a lady knight," Prince 
Arthur has little to do, and is unsuccessful in what he attempts ; 
though Belphoebe comes upon the scene in this book, Brito- 
mart is never overcome and needs no aid. Thomas Warton 
says : " The poet might either have established twelve knights 
without an Arthur, or an Arthur without twelve knights, "& and 
here, at least, he seems to be right. The character of Prince 
Arthur is more necessary to the allegory than to the story. It 
would have simplified the narrative greatly, if the adventurous 
knights, since each must accomplish his quest unaided, had on 
leaving the court gone in different directions, instead of taking 
paths that would cross ; Faery land is wide enough for this, had 
the poet thus chosen. It is easier to read and remember six 
stories entirely independent, than six stories essentially inde- 
pendent, but nevertheless interwoven. 

Much of Spenser's allegory is historical, and this introduces 
additional complications. When an allegory is entirely histori- 
cal, the whole interest is in tracing out the history which is 



51 Todd's Edition of Spenser, Vol II, p. clviii. 

S3 'Observations on the Faery Queen of Spenser :' Vol, i, p. ro. 
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"clowdily enwrapped" therein, and in noting the ingenuity 
with which the narrative is constructed and the correspondence 
maintained ; but where there is also a moral or spiritual alle- 
gory, the interest is transferred to that which is higher, and 
the historical meaning is felt to be an intrusion, or at best an 
addition. Moral or spiritual allegory is a greater tax upon the 
poet's invention, because he is required to construct two narra- 
tives, the one expressed by appropriate images suggesting that 
which is suppressed ; more is demanded of him, but he is free 
to follow the bent of his imagination. In historical allegory the 
task laid upon the inventive power is to translate actual occur- 
rences into other events, so arranged as to progress with the 
naturalness of life, provided a clue be given at the outset. Of 
this kind of allegory the best example is, as I have said, ' The 
Tale of a Tub.' 

When, however, an attempt is made to combine an historical 
meaning with a moral allegory, one or the other is likely to 
suffer thereby ; it is scarcely possible that both shall be equally 
distinct. The historical meaning may add to the interest, but it 
will usually detract from the power of the spiritual meaning. 
This is true of Spenser's allegory. Where a spiritual meaning 
is clearly set forth, the historical meaning is so slight as scarcely 
to be noted ; but as the historical meaning becomes more prom- 
inent, the spiritual meaning gradually recedes into the back- 
ground and vanishes from sight. If we are told that Sir Cali- 
dore is Sir Philip Sidney and that Timias is Sir Walter Raleigh, 
we may answer that the fact is interesting, but that the poem is 
none the finer for it : if we are told that Blandamour is the Earl 
of Northumberland and Paridel the Earl of Westmoreland, we 
may rightfully answer: that is nothing to me; Unaa nd Sir 
Guyon interest me more. The spiritual and moral allegory 
must always be a higher form than the historical : the latter is 
curious, while the former may be much more than that. 

The interest of an historical allegory must depend upon the 
importance of the events depicted in it, and upon the degree of 
information possessed by the reader. As regards the first, 
Spenser was fortunate in that he lived in the most interesting 
period of English history, and among men and women in whom 
the world will always have interest ; and either his friendships 
were so fortunate or his instinct so true, that few of the historical 
characters whom he has placed in ' The Faerie Queene ' are 
unimportant or uninteresting. The obscurity of the historical 
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allusions was often intentional; it was necessary that events 
fresh in the minds of men should "be shewed at half-lights." 
Such, for example, is the allusion to Queen Elizabeth's discov- 
ery of Sir Walter Raleigh's intrigue with Elizabeth Throck- 
morton,53 and the displeasure that was visited upon both.** 
Regard for Spenser's own welfare would forbid his doing 
more than to hint obscurely at the questionable acts of noble- 
men whose families were still powerful ; in his description of the 
trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, he could not venture to indicate 
more plainly than he has done, the Earls of Westmoreland, 
Northumberland, and Leicester, and the Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh.ss Doubtless for the purpose of sheltering himself Spen- 
ser intentionally makes his allegory inconsistent. Queen 
Elizabeth is Britomart and Belphoebe in the same book ; Eliz- 
abeth Throckmorton is Amoret in Book IV, and Serena in Book 
VI ; yet Serena is not married to Timias. So in many other 
cases the allegory is designedly obscure. Sir Philip Sidney is 
Sir Calidore. Is he ever Prince Arthur ? And is the Earl of 
Leicester always intended by Prince Arthur? He must be in 
Book V. Queen Elizabeth is Gloriana ; she is also Belphoebe, 
Mercilla, Tanaquil, perhaps Britomart, possibly Amoret. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is Duessa, perhaps Amoret and Florimel. Such 
inconsistency and obscurity may have been necessary in a poem 
to be read by those who could interpret more readily and more 
unerringly then we can ; but, whether necessary or not, it is a 
blemish. The allegory is rendered obscure ; and to the extent 
that it is obscure or doubtful, it is valueless for us. 

To three men in especial, Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Grey of 
Wilton, and the Earl of Leicester, Spenser looked as his 
patrons and friends. Remembering what friendship meant in 
the sixteenth century, that it was placed even above wedded 
love, we cannot call it flattery that he gives to each of these 
friends a high place in his poem. That he spoke none too 
highly of the first is universally admitted ; and though Talus, 
rather than Sir Artegall, might seem to be the better represen- 
tative of Lord Grey, yet we honor Spenser all the more for 
adhering to his former patron after he had lost the royal favor. 
Upon the Earl of Leicester alone can we say that Spenser's 
praise is bestowed unworthily ; it is useless to attempt to explain 
the contrast between Spenser's real and his ideal hero. Of Sir 
Walter Raleigh it must be said that Spenser does not spare 

53 ' The Faerie Queene,' IV, vii, 36. 54 Ibid., VI, vi. 55 ' The Faerie Queene,' V, ix. 
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him, and that " the Shepheard of the Ocean " does not make a 
very creditable appearance in this poem. Knowing as we do 
from ' Mother Hubberds Tale ' and from ' The Ruines of Time ' 
what were Spenser's real feelings toward Lord Burleigh, we 
must look upon the dedicatory sonnet to him as a piece of 
flattery. 

One historical allusion Spenser takes no pains to veil. Under 
whatever name he sings the praises of Queen Elizabeth, all the 
world may know the subject of his song. Remembering all 
that had happened in Queen Elizabeth's reign to call forth the 
patriotism of her subjects, and how worthy she was of their love 
and admiration, we cannot call it flattery, when he writes of her 
as follows : 

" Thus fhe did fit in fouerayne Maieftie, 
Holding a Scepter in her royall hand, 
The facred pledge of peace and clemencie, 
With which high God had bleft her happie land, 
Maugre fo many foes, which did withftand. 
But at her feet her fword was likewife layde, 
Whofe long reft rufted the bright fteely brand ; 
Yet when as foes enforft, or friends fought ayde, 
She could it fternely draw, that all the world difmayde. 

Thus did fhe fit in royall rich eftate, 

Admyr'd of many, honoured of all. — "s 6 

Of such praise we can only say that it is just and fitting. But 
when he sings of her beauty in rapturous strains, when he attrib- 
utes to her a superlative share in every virtue that he mentions, 
when he calls her the " Queene of Love," and uses language 
like the following of a woman sixty -three years old : — 
" Do thou dred infant, Venus dearling doue, 
From her high fpirit chafe imperious feare, 
And vfe of awfull Maieftie remoue : 
In fted thereof with drops of melting loue, 
Deawd with ambrofiall kiffes, by thee gotten 
From thy fweete fmyling mother from above, 
Sprinckle her heart, and haughtie courage foften, 
That fhe may hearke to love, and reade this leffon often,"57 

to such language we can give no name but flattery. Under 
whatever name he speaks of Queen Elizabeth, — Gloriana, Bel- 
phoebe, or fairest Tanaquil, — her beauty must be praised. He 
does not venture to extol the beauty and virtues of his wife 
without offering an apology : 

56 ' The F«rie Queene,' V, ix, 30, 33. 57 ' The Faerie Queene,' IV, Int. 5. 
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" Sunne of the world, great glory of the fky, 

That all the earth doeft lighten with thy rayes, 

Great Gloriana, greateft Maiefty, 

Pardon thy fhepheard, mongft fo many layes, 

As he hath fung of thee in all his dayes, 

To make one minime of thy poore handmayd."s8 

" It is often ludicrous," says Christopher North, "to wit- 
ness Spenser's trepidation on finding that he had gone too far 
in praise of beauty. Whether speaking in his own character or 
that of another, he checks himself at full speed and lugs in the 
Queen. Sure as fate, there comes in that everlasting Cynthia."*' 

Much faithful study has been given to the allegory of ' The 
Faerie Queene' by editors and critics; and it is probably 
understood as well now as it ever will be. Notwithstanding all 
the time that has been spent upon it, the allegory in many 
points remains obscure. If this obscurity was necessary in the 
historical meaning, we have certainly a right to expect that the 
moral allegory shall be clear; that while much of the poet's 
meaning may be apparent only to the thoughtful reader, an 
earnest effort to discover it shall not go unrewarded. In its 
broad general features the allegory is unmistakably clear ; but 
numerous details, which in a continued allegory are supposed to 
possess some significance, are very obscure. This doubtful 
meaning meets us so soon as the third canto of the first book, 
the most consistent and carefully planned of all. Una, forsaken 
by the Red Cross Knight, is defended by a lion. This lion, 
says Kitchin, is " the emblem of natural honor, paying the 
tribute of instinctive reverence to Truth ;" Ruskin explains it 
as " Violence which makes her dreaded wherever she comes :" 
Upton says it means " King Henry VIII and his accession to the 
Reformed Church." None of these interpretations is unreason- 
able, but they cannot all be true. The last is the most prob- 
able, especially when we remember the slaying of Kirkrapine 
in the house of Corceca (Blind Devotion) and Abessa (Monastic 
Superstition), which may best be referred to the suppression of 
the monasteries in the reign of King Henry VIII. If this is the 
true interpretation, the allegory is historical ; then the question 
arises, has it also a spiritual meaning. Though there is some 
similarity in the last two interpretations, an allegory that is 
capable of three explanations differing so widely cannot be 
called clear. 

58 ' The Faerie Queene,* VI, x, 28. 59 Blackwood's Magazine, Nov. 1833 : Vol. xxxtv, 
p. 849. 
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There is a like difficulty in understanding who are meant by 

the parents of Una, 

"that auncient Lord and aged Queene, 
Arayd in antique robes downe to the ground," 

so long "emprifoned in the brafen towre." They are the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, says Christopher 
North, and it is certainly appropriate that Truth should be the 
child of the Scriptures. He sets aside his own interpretation, 
however, in favor of that of Upton : Adam is the father of 
Una, — the first Adam who lost Eden through the power of the 
dragon, but was restored to it by "the Messiah, the second 
Adam," imaged in the Christian knight. Surely it is inappro- 
priate that Una, — Christian Truth, — should be represented as 
the child of the first Adam. 

At the end of Book I. Una and the Red Cross Knight are 
happily betrothed to one another : if this means that Holiness 
and Truth are made one, then why does Holiness shortly take 
his departure for the court of the Faerie Queene ? The truth 
is that Una and the Red Cross Knight are not the same persons 
at the end of the book as they were when they began their 
journey in company. First " a tall clownifh younge man," 
then a knight beset with human weaknesses, struggling and sin- 
ning, yet not utterly cast down, then " Saint George of mery 
England," perhaps England itself, finally the Messiah, who 
regains the paradise lost by the first Adam, and departs into 
heaven (for so we must interpret the court of the Faerie 
Queene), leaving here below the struggling Una, type of the 
church militant. So Una undergoes a change of character the 
reverse in its nature of that experienced by the Red Cross 
Knight. At the beginning of the book she is the immaculate 
guide and counsellor of the Red Cross Knight, who would often 
go astray, if it were not for her warnings ; at the end there is a 
sudden change in her relation to him. This discrepancy cannot 
be explained satisfactorily. Una cannot be at one and the same 
time the child of the first Adam, Christian Truth, and the church 
militant ; and it is difficult to see where the transition is made. 

In one of a most interesting and suggestive series of articles 
in Blackwood's Magazine for 1834, 1835, Christopher North 
says in his exuberant manner that would fain take the reader by 
storm and make his judgment captive, " 'An allegory,' says 
Hughes, somewhat nettled, ' which is not clear, is a riddle ;' and 
conscious, perhaps that he was himself no CEdipus, he is intol- 
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erant of Sphinx." 60 This is not criticism. Must the reader, 
then, be an CEdipus, if he is to fathom the meaning of ' The 
Faerie Queene '? It is evident that much of the interpretation 
is nothing more than skilful guesswork. If the teaching of 
moral truth is a writer's confessed aim, it is not too much to 
demand that the truth shall be set forth in terms that shall be 
intelligible to the thoughtful reader ; otherwise his work is cer- 
tain to meet the fate of all obscure writers, that of being misun- 
derstood, if not neglected. Such has been the fate of ' The Faerie 
Queene ' at the hands of many readers ; only a man of abun- 
dant leisure can read the poem as Spenser would have it read. 
Yet no allegory, save those of Dante and of Goethe, has 
ever been studied with more loving care than that of Spenser. 
The very lact that the poem requires so much study to get at 
its true meaning, and will yield such varying interpretations, is 
a proof of its obscurity. 

It remains to be said that much of ' The Faerie Queene ' is 
not genuine allegory, though it usually passes under that name. 
The House of Pride, where Pride and her " six sage counsel- 
lors," Idlenesse, Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, and Wrath, 
pass in procession before us is an instance, not of allegory, but 
of vivid personification. There is no hidden meaning ; nothing 
is suppressed, but we are told in the most direct manner that 
Pride, that sin by which the angels fell, has as attendants and 
companions, the rest of the seven deadly sins. There is no 
attempt at concealment; rather the attempt is at complete 
identification. The same is true of Error, Sansloy and his 
brothers, and Despair in the first book ; these are personifica- 
tions, while Una, the Red Cross Knight, Duessa, Archimago, 
Orgoglio, are allegorical characters. In the case of the last, but 
not of the first, " more is meant than meets the ear." In the 
character of Una, Spenser might have stopped at the personi- 
fication of the abstract idea of Truth ; but he did more than 
this. In much of the action in which Una takes part the hidden 
meaning differs from the surface meaning, thus making her an 
allegorical character. That is to say, personifications 
may become allegorical, not by virtue of being 
personifications, but by taking part in allegor- 
ical action. 

The difference between personification and allegory was 

60 Blackwood s Magazine, Sept. 1834; Vol. xxxvi, p. 415. 
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pointed out by Hallam, 6 ' and long before him by Lessing, 6 * 
who makes a distinction between the personified abstractions of 
the poet and the allegorical figures indicated by symbols of the 
artist. Allegorical symbols, which are necessary to the artist, 
he asserts are out of keeping in poetry, since poetry needs, not 
symbolical, or as he calls them allegorical attributes, but what 
he terms poetical attributes. Lessing's point of view is dif- 
ferent from the present, as he is treating of the use of allegory 
in painting and in sculpture, and of the limitations of its use in 
poetry as contrasted with the limits of pictorial art; but he 
makes precisely the distinction that I wish to emphasize, with 
the further deduction that personifications become allegorical 
only through action. 

This again makes clear the distinction that personification 
aims at presenting a thought vividly and definitely, while sym- 
bolism expresses it indefinitely to the imagination. Take one of 
Spenser's most vivid personifications : 

"And next to him malicious Enuie rode, 

Vpon a rauenous wolfe, and ftill did chaw 

Betweene his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 

That all the poifon ran about his chaw ; 

But inwardly he chawed his owne maw 

At neighbours wealth, that made him euer fad ; 

For death it was, when any good he faw, 

And wept, that caufe of weeping none he had, 

But when he heard of harme, he wexed wondrous glad. 

He hated all good workes and vertuous deeds, 
And him no leffe, that any like did vse, 
And who with gracious bread the hungry feeds, 
His almes for want of faith he doth accufe ; 
So every good to bad he doth abufe : 
And eke the verfe of famous Poets witt 
He does backebite, and fpightfull poifon fpues 
From leprous mouth on all, that euer writt ; 

Such one vile Enuie was, that fift in row did fitt."«3 

This is masterly as personification, so vivid that nothing is left 
for the imagination to do. 6 * Spenser may have meant more 
than he said in the last lour verses, but they can scarcely be 
called allegorical. There is symbolism in the following stanza : — 

"All in a kirtle of difcolourd fay 

He clothed was, ypainted full of eyes ; 

61 * Introduction to the Literature of Europe,' American edition; Vol. ii, p. 331. 63 See 
Note A, pp. 193-193; quotation from Lbssing's 'Laocoon.' 

63 * The Faerie Queene/ I, iv, 30, 32. 64 Aubrey Db Verb calls this vulgar allegory ; 
rather it is repulsive, as Spbnsbr intended it to be. 
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And in his bofome fecretly there lay 
An hatefull Snake, the which his taile vptyes 
In many folds, and mortall fting implyes. 
Still as he rode, he gnafht his teeth, to fee 
Thofe heapes of gold with griple Covetyfe, 
And grudged at the great felicitie 
Of proud Lucifera, and his owne companie ;" 6 i 

but the impression left by the whole passage is that of a distinct 
personification. The characterization in the last two verses is 
equal to that of the miser in MoLifeRE's ' L'Avare,' who, when 
his gold had disappeared, suspected every one including him- 
self. Compare the whole passage with Clough's allegory, and 
note again how the suggestiveness of the latter sets the reader's 
imagination at work and imposes no bounds upon it. 

The second book is a work of fiction through which there 
runs a slight vein of allegory. Sir Guyon and Acrasia are hero 
and heroine much in the same sense that Elinor and Marianne 
Dashwood are the heroines of ' Sense and Sensibility ;' that is 
to say, they are types of character. The purpose of the book 
is to teach the lesson of Temperance, and this is done in the 
most direct manner. At the beginning of the book the death 
of Mordant through excess in drink and of his wife, Amavia, 
through immoderate grief, serves as a warning against lack of 
self-restraint. The second canto teaches by what means self- 
restraint is to be gained; neither by total abstinence nor by 
indulgence, but by the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean. Of 
this abstract doctrine Perissa, Medina, and Elissa, furnish con- 
crete illustrations. Braggadochio and Belphoebe are personifi- 
cations of boastful cowardice and of the serene majesty that 
knows no fear. The lesson of temperance is continued in the 
episode of Phedon, who is the victim of immoderate wrath, 
jealousy, grief, and love, and who is given over into the power 
of Furor. In the same vein, Sir Guyon overcomes Cymochles 
and Pyrochles, personifications of ungovernable passion, sons 
of Wrath and Despight, and brothers of Anger ; thus he has 
withstood successfully the temptations to anger, as well as that 
of Phaedria or immodest mirth. In the seventh canto, the most 
powerful in the book, the famous description of the Cave of 
Mammon, he is again successful in withstanding the temptations 
of wealth, and of ambition personified in Philotime, daughter 
of Mammon; yet these temptations assail him with so much 
force that he is well-nigh overcome, and falls into a swoon when 

65 * The Faerie Queene,* I, iv, 31. 
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they have been succesfully resisted. Indeed he is powerless 
before the fresh assaults of Pyrochles and Cymochles, were it 
not for the opportune aid of Prince Arthur or Magnanimity. 
The ninth canto contains the only continued allegory in the 
book, that of the House of Temperance; and of all Spenser's 
allegories it is the most arbitrary and artificial. The human 
body is allegorized in the same way that Fletcher and 
Quarles, — and we must add Bunyan, — have treated it. Alma 
is the mind, who is a wise ruler over her house; her castle is 
the human body, for each member of which some analogy is 
found. A comparison with ' The Purple Island ' will show 
that, except in the point of versification, there is little to choose 
between the two. The long roll of worthies in the tenth canto 
may perhaps serve to Sir Guyon as examples of noble deeds to 
be emulated. Finally the castle of Alma is besieged by twelve 
troops which represent the seven deadly sins and the tempta- 
tions that assail the five senses ; under their captain Maleger, 
sick of evil, attended by the two hags, Impotence and Impa- 
tience, they are overcome by Prince Arthur. Meantime Sir 
Guyon is in search of the Bower of Bliss wherein dwells Acrasia, 
the personification of Intemperance ; without hesitating, he 
surprises her and binds her in chains of adamant. 

It will be noticed how small a part of the book is allegorical ; 
very little is suppressed. Aside from those characters connected 
with the House of Alma, the only allegorical character is that 
of the black palmer, who represents reason or the prudence 
that advises self-control. Nearly all the allegorical action of the 
book is that in which he takes part. Thus, when Sir Guyon 
goes alone with Phaedria (Immodest Mirth) in her boat, while 
the Palmer is left on the strand, it is clearly taught that when 
Self-control gives itself up to Idleness under the guidance of 
Immodest Mirth, Reason is left behind. Another instance of 
genuine allegory is the fiend that followed Sir Guyon while in 
the Cave of Mammon ; also Sir Guyon's swoon when he came 
out of the cave. For the most part, however, Sir Guyon is a 
type ; Amavia and Mordant are types ; Braggadocio and Trom- 
part, if they represent the Duke of Anjou and Simier, are his- 
torical allegory, otherwise they are personifications. Belphoebe, 
who represents Queen Elizabeth, is historical allegory. All the 
other characters are personifications and nothing more ; that is 
to say, they do not partake in any allegorical action, but show 
forth their nature by consistent action. A comparison, side by 
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side, of the amount of personification and of allegory will show 
a strikingly large proportion of personification. Allegorical 
characters ; the palmer, Alma, perhaps the babe Ruddymane : 
historical allegory ; Belphoebe, Braggadochio, Trompart : per- 
sonifications ; Medina, Perissa, Elissa, Braggadochio, Trompart, 
Furor, Occasion, Atin, Cymochles, Pyrochles, Phaedria, Mam- 
mon, Philotime, Maleger, Impotence, Impatience, Acrasia. The 
attendants in the Cave of Mammon, namely Avarice, Revenge, 
Despight, Treason, Hate, Gealosy, Feare, Sorrow, Shame, Hor- 
ror, Richesse, Care, Force, Fraud, Sleepe, Disdain, ought not, 
perhaps, to be counted to swell the number ; without regard to 
them, it is sufficiently clear that the action of the book is carried 
on by continued personifications, acting in accordance with their 
natural characters. Of hidden meaning, very little can be found. 
I have made similar comparisons for each of the six books, and 
the results, though differing somewhat in proportion, confirm 
the result arrived at above. 

In the third book there is even less of allegory. Britomart, 
Belphoebe, Amoret, Florimel, are types of chastity; while 
Malecasta, the false Florimel, Hellenore, Argante, are types of 
unchastity. I cannot discover any meaning for Scudamour, 
unless it be constancy in love. The aged Glauce corresponds 
to Una in Book I, and to the black palmer in Book II. Sir 
Satyrane, Marinell, Timias, Belphoebe, and Paridell, are allegori- 
cal only in an historical sense. Indeed the whole book is an 
expansion of the last canto of Book II, except that Britomart is 
not really tempted, while Sir Guyon meets temptation and comes 
off conqueror. The fourth book, the first of the second instal- 
ment, is one of the most confusing. No new adventure is under- 
taken, but many new characters come upon the scene and 
weave themselves into inextricable confusion. They are all 
types of friendship, true or false, " of enmitie that of no ill pro- 
ceeds," as in the cases of Cambell and Triamond, and of " friend- 
ship without regard of good," as in the cases of Blandamour 
and Paridell. Several of the characters are allegorical, but only 
historically so; such are Blandamour, Paridell, Timias, Bel- 
phoebe. In Book V, the moral allegory is confined to Talus, 
the man with the iron flail ; he represents the executive power 
which accompanies Justice, "for Power is the right hand of 
Justice truly hight." The last third of the book is full of his- 
torical allegory, setting forth the Spanish war in the Netherlands, 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion of 1580, and the con- 
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demnation of Mary, Queen of Scots. Few of the leading char- 
acters are personifications ; rather they are historical characters, 
veiled under new names. Book VI is likewise free from any 
hidden meaning except that which is historical. It narrates the 
story of Sir Philip Sidney's marriage with Frances Walsingham, 
the episode of Sir Walter Raleigh and Elizabeth Throckmorton, 
and sings the praises of Spenser's wife, Elizabeth. Not greatly 
to his credit, Spenser takes the opportunity to treat with con- 
tumely the Rosalind to whose hard heart he had years before 
laid unsuccessful siege. The lesson of Courtesy is taught in 
the concrete example of Sir Calidore, who represents Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

The two cantos of Mutability, which contain some of Spen- 
ser's finest poetry, are full of masterly personification, but con- 
tain no allegory. Of Spenser's minor poems ' Mother Hub- 
berds Tale' and 'Colin Clouts Come Home Againe' are exam- 
ples of historical allegory of the most interesting kind ; words 
to the wise, they disclose " at half-lights " what Spenser did 
not venture or choose to utter openly. Nowhere has he made 
more fitting use of this kind of allegory. ' The Ruines of Time ' 
offer a series of riddles, which are to be interpreted historically- 
In ' The Shepheards Calender ' the allegory is chiefly historical, 
and is of varying degrees of interest. ' Muiopotmos,' of which 
Christopher North says righdy that " outside of the magic 
circle of the Faerie Queene there is nothing so beautiful in 
Spenser," belongs to the higher kind of allegory, and it is to 
be interpreted spiritually. 

De Quincey's remark concerning the difficulty that arises 
when allegorical characters are brought into situations that are 
not allegorical, 66 is especially applicable to Spenser's allegory ; 
it was impossible to move his numerous characters without con- 
stantly bringing them into situations not allegorical. And so, 
consciously or unconsciously, Spenser has exemplified nearly 
all his virtues in the first two books, within which limit indeed 
there was space enough. As Kitchin has remarked, the alle- 
gory of the Red Cross Knight is spiritual, that of Sir Guyon is 
moral ; in the two books is portrayed in full the character of a 
Christian gentleman. Holiness and Truth are met together in 
the first book; the golden mean of Temperance is an all- 
embracing virtue. What more is needed ? Is it chastity ? Sir 
Guyon has successfully withstood temptation, and Britomart 

66 See p. 155. 
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does no more ? Is it courtesy ? This has been already pre- 
sented in the person of Sir Guyon and in Prince Arthur's gende 
treatment of the exasperating Ignaro : 

" His reuerend haires and holy grauitee 

The knight much honourd, as befeemed well, 
And gently afkt, where all the people bee, 
Which in that ftately building wont to dwell. 
Who answerd him full foft, he could not tell. 



Then afked he, which way he in might pas : 
He could not tell, againe he anfwered. 
Thereat the curteous knight difpleased was. 

Whofe fenceleffe fpeach, and doted ignorance 
When as the noble Prince had marked well, 
He ghest his nature by his countenance, 
And calmd his wrath with goodly temperance. " 6 7 

Sir Satyrane also is an example of that 

"honest-offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds, 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls 
And courts of princes, where it first was named." 

In a greater or less degree, friendship is exemplified in the 
Red Cross Knight, Sir Guyon, and Prince Arthur. The neces- 
sity of bringing his characters into situations not allegorical 
caused Spenser to abandon his original design, and to make 
his heroes not mere embodiments of one particular virtue, but 
human beings possessing several virtues and withal some share 
of human failings. Despite some apparent inconsistencies and 
defects the first book of ' The Faerie Queene ' is a continued 
allegory of singular beauty and subtlety. Whether it is true or 
not that Spenser had exhausted his vein of allegory, it is cer- 
tain that he did not undertake to construct another allegory to 
match that of the first book. Instead of so doing he contented 
himself with falling back upon the less difficult and less valuable 
form of historical allegory, and with setting forth his ethical 
teaching through concrete types of character. 

A word upon Spenser's use of symbolism. That historical 
allegory is necessarily arbitrary and affords but little opportu- 
nity for symbolism is so apparent that we need not delay to 
consider that form. It is to be noted that in Spenser's person- 
ifications there are frequently traces of symbolism. Take, for 
example, the following of Hope : 

67 ' The Faerie Queene,' I, viii, 32, 33, 34. 
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" Her younger lifter, that Speranza hight, 

Was clad in blew, that her befeemed well ; 
Not all fo chearefull feemed f he of fight, 
As was her fifter ; whether dread did dwell, 
Or anguifh in her heart, is hard to tell : 
Vpon her arme a filuer anchor lay, 
Whereon fhe leaned euer, as befell : 
And euer vp to heauen, as fhe did pray, 
Her ftedfaft eyes were bent, ne fwarued other way." 68 

Ruskin criticises the use of an anchor as a symbol of hope, 6 * 
and prefers the following personification from the Masque of 
Cupid : 

" With him went Hope in rancke, a handfome Mayd, 
Of chearefull looke and louely to behold ; 
In filken famite fhe was light arayd, 
And her faire lockes were wouen vp in gold ; 
She alway fmyld, and in her hand did hold 
An holy water Sprinckle, dipt in deowe, 
With which fhe fprinckled fauours manifold, 
On whom fhe lift, and did great liking sheowe, 
Great liking vnto many, but true loue to feowe."7° 

Spenser probably had in mind Hebrews VI, 19 ; and the 
second personification is not assured hope, like the first, but 
fallacious hope, as Ruskin is careful to remark. If Lessing's 
distinction between poetical and allegorical attributes is a true 
one,' 1 than the second personfication is preferable to the first, 
not for the reason that Ruskin assigns, but because it has less 
of symbolism. The other characters in the Masque of Cupid, — 
Desyre, Doubt, Daunger, Feare, Dissemblaunce, Suspect, Grief, 
Fury, Displesure, and Pleasaunce, — all have symbolic attributes ; 
inasmuch as they take part in a masque, and not in continued 
action, they are not unlike statues and may rightfully have the 
same emblems. The case is different with continued personifi- 
cations such as Perissa, Furor, and Sansjoy; they become 
allegorical, if at all, not by symbols, but by symbolic action. 

The thought constantly in Spenser's mind and presented 
symbolically throughout the allegory is that life is a battle ; and 
that so far from seeking to avoid its difficulties, they should be 
sought out in a knightly spirit and manfully overcome. In 
addition to the leading symbol which is everywhere to be met 
with, are numerous symbols briefly suggested to the mind and 
never mentioned again. Such are the " lowly Asse more white 
then snow" on which Una rode, and the milk-white lamb 

08 ' The Faerie Queene,' I, x, 14. 69 ' Stones of Venice," Vol. II, p. 34J. 70 ' The 
Faerie Queene,' III, xii, 13. 71 See Note A, pp. 193-193. 
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which she led by her side. Of this lamb, introduced purely for 
its symbolic meaning, no further mention is made ; and in truth 
it would have been an inconvenient companion, in its literal 
sense, to Una in all her journeying. Sir Satyrane and the troop 
of Fauns and Satyrs among whom Una stayed long time, are 
examples of continued allegory that is symbolic. The dwarf 
who followed Una and bore "her bag of needments at his 
backe," is an instance of arbitrary allegory. In general, how- 
ever, the allegory of the first book is truly symbolic. 

IV. 
Lest there may be quoted against me the couplet from 
' Hudibras,' 

" For all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools," 

with the addition that I have not even named with precision the 
tools that I have been using, I will recapitulate what I have 
endeavored to prove. 

The distinction between allegory, metaphor, and personifica- 
tion is to be determined by other considerations than those of 
brevity or length. The metaphor is partly literal, partly figura- 
tive; the allegory is figurative throughout. Personification is 
definite ; allegory is indefinite. Personification aims at vivid 
identification; metaphor aims at enlightening the eyes of our 
understanding ; allegory aims at suggestive concealment. Per- 
sonification addresses itself to the understanding; metaphor to 
both understanding and imagination ; allegory to the imagina- 
tion. Hence it follows that continued metaphor, and much 
more continued personification cannot be allegory, since they 
are different in nature and in aim. In true allegory there are 
always two meanings; one expressed, the other suppressed. 
The reader is to guess the riddle. The highest kind of allegory, 
the only kind that can be more than entertaining, is that which 
has a moral or spiritual significance, since it has to do with the 
things which are real, that is, which are immutable and eternal. 
Since such allegory is valuable, it is a grievous misfortune, nay 
more, a serious failure on the part of the poet, if the lesson that 
he has striven to teach is not discovered by the faithful reader. 
Nothing will conduce so much to that clearness which is indis- 
pensable in an allegory that is to avoid failure, as an appropriate 
and ennobling symbolism upon which the work is to be based, — 
the symbol being the part which will make the strongest impres- 
sion and that longest to be remembered by the reader. Since 
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the allegory lies midway between the narrative and the didactic 
poem, the writer of allegory needs both constructive and imagi- 
native power in order to be assured of complete success. 

In the writings of the three men whose works I have exam- 
ined with most care may be found examples of nearly every 
kind of allegory. It may almost be said that for each of them 
the allegory was the only natural form of expression. With the 
exception of his spiritual autobiography nothing of Bunyan's 
is now read except his allegories. Nearly all of Swift's best 
work is in the form of allegory ; all of his long works are writ- 
ten in that form, and only a few fragments are read beside. 
Spenser seemed to be unable to write anything that was not 
allegory in its aim ; not only ' The Faerie Queene,' but also 
' Muiopotmos,' ' The Shepheards Calender,' ' Mother Hubberds 
Tale,' ' Colin Clouts Come Home Againe,' ' The Ruines of 
Time.' He could not even translate Vergil's ' Gnat ' without 
giving it an allegorical significance probably never known save 
to a few. All his best work, except the ' Epithalamion,' is in 
this form ; when we observe the work of contemporary poets 
we need some other explanation of this fact than that allegory 
was the literary fashion. Commenting upon ' Mother Hubberds 
Tale,' Mr. Palgrave says, " Even here Spenser seems unable 
to present real life except in the guise of Allegory ;"?* and again, 
writing about ' The Ruines of Time/ and speaking of Spen- 
ser's lack of insight into the character of Leicester and other 
of his contemporaries, he says, " The figures in an allegory he 
characterizes with an imaginative power of vividness rarely 
rivalled; — the figures of his contemporaries in actual life he 
could not equally define."" 

Bunyan, who wrote the most widely read and best under- 
stood of all allegories, is especially concerned that the reader 
shall consult his interpretation supplied in running marginal 
notes. Footnotes are already necessary to a complete under- 
standing of Swift's historical allegories ; and without venturing 
the assertion that footnotes are fatal to an allegory, we may 
safely say that they are undesirable in a book that is to be 
enjoyed. Spenser publishes a poem in three books, twenty 
thousand lines in length ; and without the explanatory letter 
which he was fortunately prompted to add, neither the plan of 
the poem nor its meaning would be intelligible. " It is a heroic 

73 ' Essays on the Minor Poems of Spenser.' By F. T. Palgrave. In Grosakt's 
Edition of Spenser, Vol. IV, p. Ixviii. 73 Ibid., p. lxii. 
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poem, in which the heroine, who gives her name to it, never 
appears."?* Surely no other writer of epic poetry ever " thrust 
into the middest " in such a manner. Even with the explanation 
given by Spenser, his true meaning is often obscure, often mis- 
apprehended. It would seem that the allegory ought to be 
classed among the curiosities of literature. Our age is out of 
humor with the form, perhaps has outgrown it ; men prefer to 
do their abstract thinking in abstract terms. It may be, as 
Symonds suggests,^ that allegory was suited to the childhood 
of the race which could not grasp abstract thoughts, unless they 
were presented in concrete form. It is certain that while there 
have been conspicuous failures and few successes in this form, 
yet it has had a fascination for many of the great masters of 
literature. To no one else has it been given to realize such 
complete success as Milton attained in his ' Comus ;' as alle- 
gory, masque, or poem, it is well-nigh beyond criticism. 

In my examination of the allegories of Spenser, Bunvan, 
and Swift, I have not sought to force upon them a narrow or 
an arbitrary definition ; but I have insisted upon the true sig- 
nification of the word, namely, that an allegory must contain a 
hidden meaning as well as a surface meaning. I have shown 
that none of these three writers has fully conformed to this defi- 
nition, unless it be Swift, who succeeded best because he 
attempted least. Bunyan's success is due not so much to the 
perfection of his allegory as to the fact that it is based upon a 
symbolism that the experience of every reader has found to be 
true. Spenser's failure is caused by his lack of constructive 
power, by the intricacy and lack of unity of his narrative, and 
by the obscurity and occasional arbitrariness of his allegory ; 
he excels not in narrative or in allegory, but in lively descrip- 
tion and in power of vivid personification. I am far from 
asserting that his ethical teaching is less valuable because he 
broke away from the allegory. The lesson of temperance is 
none the less forcible for being taught directly instead of being 
"clowdily enwrapped." In the first book Spenser wrote a 
continued allegory of unusual beauty and nobility in its spiritual 
meaning, hampered, however, by jie historical allegory which 
he chose to attach to it. Even in this book he was unable to 
avoid obscurity and confusion ; the amount of spiritual meaning 
grows less, and soon there is no allegory whatever, except that 
which is historical. " We may fairly leave the allegory on one 

74' Spenier,' p. n8. By R. W. Church. " 
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side,"" for the sufficient reason that it is exactly what Spenser 
did himself after completing the first book. " The true use of 
him," — one true use, at least, — " is as a gallery of pictures, which 
we visit as the mood takes us, and where we spend an hour or 
two at a time."? 6 And what a dazzling vision does this gallery 
of pictures afford to the eyes of the imagination, — the House of 
Pride, the Cave of Despair, the Gardens of Adonis, the House 
of Holiness, the Cave of Mammon, the Bower of Bliss, the 
Temple of Venus, with the sight of Amoret and of a varied and 
never-ending procession of figures of a beauty and interest that 
fascinate the gaze and transport the reader to Faery land. As 
a romantic poem ' The Faerie Queene ' has no equal. Often I 
have been led unconsciously to forget the purpose of my study, 
and to read on with no thought save of the surpassing beauty 
of description. 

There has fallen to me the ungracious task of writing of 
Spenser's defects instead of his excellences, which are far 
greater and correspondingly more difficult to speak of ade- 
quately. These excellences, if I understand him rightly, lie 
not in constructive power or in variety of situation, but in an 
unrivalled command of language, a melodious versification that 
has no superior in its rhythmic flow, great power of personifica- 
tion and likewise of description, a keen and exquisite perception 
of the beautiful, and the deep spiritual insight of one who pon- 
dered much upon " the things which are not seen." 



NOTE A, p. 182. 

"When a poet personifies abstractions he sufficiently indicates their 
character by their name and employment. 

These means are wanting to the artist, who must therefore give to 
his personified abstractions certain symbols by which they may be 
recognized. These symbols, because they are something else and 
mean something else, constitute them allegorical figures. 

A female figure holding a bridle in her hand, another leaning against 
a column, are allegorical beings. But in poetry Temperance and 
Constancy are not allegorical beings, but personified abstractions. 

By the use of symbols the artist exalts 

a mere figure into a being of a higher order. Should the poet employ 
the same artistic machinery he would convert a superior being into 
a doll. 

Conformity to this rule was as persistently observed by the ancients 
as its studious violation is by the viciousness of modern poets. All 

75 'Shakspere's Predecessors in the English Drama/ p. 146. 

76 Lowbll's * Among my Books ;' Vol. ii, p. 177. 
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their imaginary beings go masked, and the writers who have most 
skill in this masquerade generally understand least the real object of 
their work, which is to let their personages act, and by their actions 
reveal their character. 

Among the attributes by which the artist individualizes his abstrac- 
tions, there is one class, however, better adapted to the poet than 
those we have been considering, and more worthy of his use. I 
refer to such as are not strictly allegorical, but may be regarded as 
instruments which the beings bearing them would or could use, 
should they ever come to act as real persons. The bridle in the 
hand of Temperance, the pillar which supports Constancy, are purely 
allegorical and cannot therefore be used by the poet. The scales in 
the hand of Justice are less so, because the right use of the scales is 
one of the duties of Justice. The lyre or flute in the hand of a muse, 
the lance in the hand of Mars, hammer and tongs in the hands of 
Vulcan, are not symbols at all, but simply instruments without which 
none of the actions characteristic of these beings could be performed. 
To this class belong the attributes sometimes woven by the old poets 
into their descriptions, and which, in distinction from those that are 
allegorical, I would call the poetical. These signify the thing itself, 
while the others denote only something similar." Lessing's 
' Laocoon,' Section x. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. 

NOTE B. 

Since this paper was read at Cincinnati a member of the Association 
has kindly called my attention to an interesting discussion of the 
allegory in 'Die Sprache als Kunst'by Gustav Gerber. This 
writer makes the same distinction as Brinkmann ; namely, that the 
allegory is figurative throughout ; but he does not state it so clearly, 
and he does not adhere to it closely enough. Some of his examples 
(for example, Vol. ii, pp. 102, 103) are merely personifications without 
any hidden meaning. He notes the infrequency of pure allegory 
(Vol. ii, p. 106), and is, therefore, willing to admit what he calls 
mixed allegory, which is interpreted in part by the context ; this 
seems to be a near approach to the boundary-line of metaphor. 
Gerber is, perhaps, over-ready to make classifications into which to 
force his examples, but his book is most interesting and suggestive. 

As regards the obscurity of the allegory Gerber says: "Fabel 
und Parabel sprechen, die Allegorie ist stumm ; und wer also ihr Bild 
solches nicht erkennt, es fur das eigentlich Darzustellende halt, wurde 
von ihr aus eines Besseren nicht belehrt werden " (Vol. ii, 2, p. 257). 
Again; "Wir haben allerdings allegorische Dichtungen. Auch kann 

viel Sinniges und Feines in diese Schattenwelt verden ; aber 

alles Dies giebt doch mehr fur Commentatoren eine Beschaftigung, 
als fur Menschen einen Genuss " (Vol. ii 2, p. 259, note). His objec- 
tion to allegorical poetry differs from those brought forward in this 
paper : I have not space to give it even in summary. 

Gerber also shows (Vol. ii, p. too) that irony is not allegory, 
because it uses literal language, not figurative ; and that where irony 
does make use of figurative language, it is not because of such use 
that it is irony. This is a point that I had not sufficiently considered. 
See p. 164. 



